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HE Fates were waiting for Mr. Balfour. They let 

him conceive his strange design of making the County 
Councils pay, and take responsibility, for education, yet 
withdrawing from their control the most 
important part of education. They let him 
carry it out, as he thought—nay, as 670 
legislators thought. They watched him raise an unparalleled 
storm in the breast of Nonconformist England. They 
never moved a muscle, while contending parties raged 
furiously together over the merits of his ingenious scheme ; 
while the attackers overthrew the defenders, and laboured 
night and day to construct a new and still more ingenious 
compromise of their own. Then, just as the dramatic 
moment was about to pass, they intervened—in the form of 
the Master of the Rolls and Lord Justice Farwell (dissenti- 
ente Atropos L.J.). After all, it appears, Mr. Balfour’s 
scheme never came into being at all; the County Councils 
can, if they wish, refuse to pay for denominational teaching ! 
The battle has raged for four years; but the chief casus 
belli was a shadow. It is the Nemesis which follows the 
attempt to juggle with words; to play the double part of 
friend of the Establishment and champion of popular 
control. There are big elements of comedy in the situation, 
as the combatants disperse, bewildered, to their holiday 
truce, pursued by the war-cry of Lord Hugh Cecil, urging 
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Churchmen to the uncomfortable remedy of Passive 
Resistance. 


In our view the need for a new Education Act remains. 
The teachers are still appointed by denominational managers. 
The County Councils have still, it seems, the 
What next? power to support one or two denominations at 
the expense of the rest. On the other hand, 
if the Councils follow the West Riding example, the Church 
of England has still to maintain more than half of our 
school buildings, without securing denominational teaching 
as a guid pro quo. In any case, the quarrel over the fabrics 
is perpetuated, while the “ citizens of to-morrow” continue 
to suffer from lack of space, light, air and drainage. Mr. 
Birrell must carry his Bill. His position is weakened, it is 
true, to this extent, that his attack on the old system has 
lost its chief sting. But he is also strengthened; for the 
Unionist Peers are conscious that, if they reject his Bill, a 
worse thing awaits them—the rigorous administration of 
their own ill-conceived law, a weapon now so strangely 
turned against its makers. 


It is not many years since by a happy inspiration the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union was founded. During that time 
its annual conferences, held as a rule in one 
of the great capitals, have attracted more and 
more interest. But the meetings held in 
Westminster Palace at the end of July were the first that 
really fixed the attention of the world. They were also the first 
at which some of the members who attended were actually 
elected to do so by their parliament. The work done by 
the Conference was extremely valuable as a preparation for 
the re-assembling of the Hague Convention next Spring. 
The development of arbitration by a provision that in cases 
of disagreement powers should undertake not to begin 
hostilities without first referring their dispute to an im- 
partial Tribunal; a resolution in favour of an arrangement 
for the international reduction of armaments; and finally a 
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most important proposal for the exemption of all peaceful 
property from capture at sea, were all passed with practical 
unanimity. The event of the Conference was the Prime 
Minister’s speech. After appealing to the members of 
foreign parliaments to secure that a diminution of arma- 
ments shall follow the growth of pacific and friendly feel- 
ings between nations, he dwelt upon the great gain to the 
cause of peace, from the extension of democratic institu- 
tions—a theme first expounded more than a century ago by 
Turgot and Kant. <A few well-chosen words in reference 
to the Tsar’s work as promoter of the first Hague Con- 
ference brought the speaker to the Duma; its dissolution 
had only just been announced, and its elected representatives 
had been taking part in the Conference. Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman gave utterance to the feelings of all who 
wish well to the cause of freedom and progress in Russia, by a 
happy turn given to a familiar phrase—‘ La Douma est morte 
—vivela Douma!” Count Apponyi, who rose amid a scene 
of indescribable enthusiasm, rightly declared that this speech 
was itself a historic event—and it has since been regarded 
by the German Press as a stroke of diplomatic genius well 
calculated to secure for England the friendship of a great 
and powerful nation. 


It is a curious habit of the Boards of Admiralty in all 
parts of the world to publish programmes, which are 
afterwards modified and reduced by the 
exigencies of finance or the dictates of 
common sense; and our own is no exception. 
Ever since Lord Selborne raised the Navy Estimates to a 
_ point which would have meant a perpetual continuance of 
war taxation in time of peace, and a perpetual increase 
of the National Debt, the Admiralty has been regularly 
modifying in the spring or summer the exorbitance of its 
winter demands.. The mistake made this year by the 
Government was when Lord Tweedmouth, with singular 
laxity, allowed the draft estimates of Lord Cawdor to be 
adopted and submitted to the House of Commons.  For- 
tunately the mistake was to some extent rectified by the 
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withdrawal of the Ship-Building Vote for further consider- 
ation. At the end of July, Mr. Robertson stated that 
changes had been effected which, though giving little relief 
this year, would save the taxpayer next year about 
£1,500,000, equivalent to rather more than a 4d. on the 
Income Tax. As Mr. Haldane talks of reducing the Army 
Estimates by a little over a million next year, Mr. Asquith 
would thus be enabled to take a penny off the Income Tax, 
or to halve the Sugar Duties—always supposing that he did 
not require the money to finance social reforms. Perhaps 
the best feature of the programme is the announcement 
that next year the Government will only lay down two 
armoured vessels before the Hague Conference has met. 
If the Hague Conference is unable to arrive at an 
understanding, a third may be begun later in the year. 


The argument for a contraction of the Shipbuilding 
Programme can be put in a nutshell. In 1898 we were 
stronger relatively to the next greatest naval 
power than we had been since the Napoleonic 
Wars. In the year 1897-8 our Naval Ex- 
penditure was £20,848,000 exclusive of loan expenditure. 
It is now £31,869,000 exclusive of loan expenditure. 
Apart from borrowings for Works, there is thus a margin of 
£11,000,000, equivalent to about four pence on the Income 
Tax. Further in 1897-8 we gave out Shipbuilding Con- 
tracts to the extent of £3,553,000. This year the sum put 
down for that purpose was £8,588,000. Here is a margin 
of £5,000,000. That excess of £5,000,000—equivalent to 
the produce of the tea duties, or to nearly the whole produce 
of the sugar duties—is extremely hard to justify. If we 
cancelled that excess Mr. Asquith could repeal the sugar 
duty next year. Consider the naval situation. In 1898 
the Russian Fleet was proclaimed by the Admiralty and the 
naval experts to be the principal danger. Now the Russian 
Fleet has practically disappeared. It cannot be a serious 
factor for many years. Nexttake Germany. According to 
the Dilke Return of May 1898, Great Britain had §2 battle- 
ships and 18 armoured cruisers to Germany’s 17 battleships 
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and 3 armoured cruisers. According to this year’s Return 
Great Britain has 55 First Class battleships and 28 armoured 
cruisers to Germany’s 18 First Class battleships of a smaller 
type than ours and 6 armoured cruisers. On balance, we 
have added 3 battleships to Germany’s 1, and 10 armoured 
cruisers toGermany’s 3. In 1898 France’had more than half 
as many battleships as England, now she has just over a third 
as many. In 1898 our surplus of battleships over France 
was 25, over Germany 35, and over Russia 40. Now our 
surplus over France is 36, over Germany 37, and over 
Russia 47. These figures are stupendous. Further, the 
average British battleship and cruiser is superior in size and 
quality to the French, the German and the Russian. The 
growth of the navies of Japan, Italy and the United States 
is rather a favourable factor. Each of these navies is about 
a quarter the strength of ours. 


The Report of the War Stores Commission will provide 
historians of the Boer War with a fitting epilogue and with 
; a moral of universal application. Modern 
Winding up f . col ti f 5 
the War warfare is a commercial operation of enor 
mous magnitude, which destroys capital, the 
accumulated wealth derived from the labour of millions, 
with appalling rapidity ; and leaves such a load of debt and 
taxes as generations of workers can only slowly diminish. 
And this commercial operation, with a multitude of diverse 
and lucrative contracts, is mainly managed and controlled by 
soldiers untrained in business and generally without taste or 
aptitude for the duty. When the South African War came 
to an end and the tedious but highly important task of 
winding the business up fell upon Lord Kitchener, it might 
-have been expected that the most vigilant and thrifty control 
would have been exercised, especially as the national finances 
were in a state of embarrassment, and the poor were 
clamouring for food and work in London and the great 
towns. Lord Kitchener, however, hastily shuffled off the 
responsibility on to shoulders which soon proved incapable, 
and departed to more agreeable scenes. The result was a 
perfect carnival for the contractors. The preventable loss 
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which took place in the twenty-two months after the peace 
is estimated in this Report at between {£750,000 and 
£1,250,000. It cannot be said that the sensational charges 
made by Sir William Butler are fully borne out. But lapse 
of time and shortness of memory, genuine in some cases and 
convenient in all, have robbed the report of much of its 
interest and value. The evidence of forgetful and reluctant 
witnesses taken long afterwards is not conclusive as to the 
whole extent of the corruption, though it is convincing as 
to corruptions actually admitted. With this qualification, 
however, we may express satisfaction that in so few cases 
comparatively were sins worse than negligence and incapa- 
city proved against British officers. The acceptance of 
bribes by commissioned officers has only been proved in two 
or three cases; though the regulation forbidding social 
intercourse with contractors was disobeyed even by officers 
holding responsible positions. It is a pity that the public 
should devote its attention to individual cases of corruption. 
It would be more salutary and more courageous to face the 
fact that, if you choose to go to war, you must take the 
consequences—among which waste and swindling figure as 
prominently as bloodshed. 


The Government have taken the simple course of 
granting to the Transvaal a constitution unencumbered by 
The Transvaal 22y provisions which can be interpreted as 
and Self- shifts or dodges to produce a majority for any 
Government interest. It was the only just and the only 
safe course to take. And they have at once reaped the 
reward of a general approval throughout the Empire. The 
one marked exception is the Conservative Party under the 
leadership of Mr. Balfour in the House of Commons. It 
was an occasion on which it might have been hoped that 
the Colony would have been started on its new course with 
the good wishes of all the British people. Mr. Churchill 
appealed for such a spirit to the Opposition. ‘ We, the 
Liberals, can only make the Constitution the gift of a Party; 
they can make it the gift of England.” Yet Mr. Balfour 
found it necessary to denounce it and to lead eighty-three 
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Tories into the lobby against it. The new Constitution is a 
democratic one. It gives universal suffrage to the male 
white population. The upper chamber is to be elective, 
after the first Parliament. Members will be paid for their 
services. ‘The Dutch language may be used as well as the 
English. In short, the people of the Transvaal are invited 
to work out their own salvation in their own way. 


But all this is terrible to our so-disant Imperialists. 
Ascendency is their one thought. Hence all the appeals 
of the Progressive Association of the Trans- 
Ascendency vaal, which ring so unsound and mean to any 
Liberal ear, to arrange the constituencies so 
as to make certain of a British majority, and to maintain a 
second chamber, nominated from Downing Street, in order 
to secure the British supremacy. These politicians, aware 
of the force of a simple black-and-white proposition, quietly 
assume an irremediable cleavage between Boer and Briton. 
Confronted with the obvious argument that the so-called 
“Boer” Party contains a large number of independent 
Englishmen, they fall back on the alleged incompatibility 
of British and Boer “ideals.” As a matter of fact, the 
“ideals” of government in the Transvaal are many. The 
only safe course, as well as the only just one, is to give free 
play to all. We protest against the attempt to picture the 
colony as split into two compact and homogeneous camps. 
We have no desire to please Het Volk at the expense of 
those who disagree with its policy ; we do not regard the 
Transvaal Progressives as rufhans ; we distinguish between 
the “ Randlord ” and the average colonist of British birth ; 
but these are not reasons for abandoning the tradition of 
British justice, which is the main asset of the British 
Empire, and setting up a new “ garrison” in South Africa. 
This—no less—is the helpless and unimaginative policy to 
which the leaders of the Conservative Party have lent 
themselves. 


The Committee of Socialist and Labour Members of 
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European Parliaments, which met in Essex Hall, London, 
on the 17th, 18th and 19th of July last, is likely to be 
the beginning of an organisation which may 
International 1 1 "a 
Socialism P ay an important part in internationa po 1 
tics. Although two of the most prominent 
figures in the Socialist movement were absent—Bebel and 
Jaures, the latter owing to personal bereavement—practically 
every country in Europe was officially represented. London 
was chosen as the first meeting-place out of compliment to 
the British Labour Party, which for the first time enters these 
international Conferences as an important Parliamentary 
force. In numbers this gathering compared unfavourably 
with the one which met at Westminster in the following 
week, but the reason of its smallness is likely to add to its 
effectiveness, for it was not a general humanitarian feeling 
which brought it together, but a well-defined idea of inter- 
national relationship. The delegates came to Essex Hall to 
take part in an International Parliament and discuss how a 
common policy could be advanced ; how industrial legisla- 
tion in Europe could be made more effective; and how the 
political opinions of the democracies could be translated 
into action. The most characteristic resolution declared 
for a European standard of industrial law. It proposed 
that the labour and factory laws of each country should 
be analysed under the headings of their most important 
provisions, and that the various national Labour and 
Socialist Parties should then attempt to raise the legis- 
lation of their countries under each head to the highest 
point reached by any other country. The meetings are 
now to be annual. Those who take part in them will 
probably find that the national conditions are so varied 
that an international policy will be difficult to devise. 
But the influence of such consultations between the leading 
men of the working-class parties in European Parliaments 
must be of the greatest importance in securing con- 
ditions of peace, and in stemming the tide of protection 
and militarism. 


The Pope’s Encyclical is not quite such a bomb-shell as 
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it appears. It contains passages which hint that rearrange- 
ments or compromises, even slight in their character, might 
conceivably make a way of escape from 
the deadlock between the Republic and 
the Head of the Roman Church. The Pope 
himself is reported to have been surprised at the reception 
of his Encyclical, which he expected to bridge over diffi- 
culties. Further, while all diplomatic language is designed 
to leave the maximum of loopholes to meet any possible 
change of circumstances, that of the Vatican is perhaps 
exceptionally hard to construe. Interpretations and glosses 
may be expected to follow. There are yet some months 
before any one need burn his boats ; and there are many 
ways in which use can be made of this /ocus poenitentiae. 
At the same time, the situation is grave enough to all 
well-wishers of France. If the French clergy act on the 
apparent spirit of the Encyclical, it will mean the sacrifice 
of their State pensions, their churches and their parsonages ; 
for there will be no yielding, in any substantial point, on 
the part of the Republic as a whole, whose desires have 
been most strongly and unequivocally expressed. Such a 
sacrifice on the part of the clergy would be extraordinarily 
impressive, and would strengthen their moral position. But 
it is unlikely. A schism would be the more probable event. 
The discovery of some means of acquiescence is more 


probable still. 


France and the 
Vatican 


The centenary of Fox’s death is to be celebrated this 
month. We publish below an appreciation of him from 
the pen of Mr. J. L. Hammond. Just a 
hundred years ago, Wordsworth, not yet 
entirely a “lost leader,’ wrote the grand 
and touching lines when “the dissolution of Mr. Fox 
was hourly expected” : 


The Fox 
Centenary 


‘“* And many thousands now are sad— 
Wait the fulfilment of their fear ; 
For he must die who is their stay, 
Their glory disappear.” 
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The “many thousands” were the defenceless and 
persecuted dissenters, and the proto-martyrs of radicalism 
and of the labour movement, who could look to Fox 
alone for some mitigation of the rigours of persecution. 
Fox was the only man who could have founded the Liberal 
Party in the middle of the storm of the French Revolu- 
tion and the anti-Jacobin panic, by inspiring a very small 
section of the old English aristocracy and gentry with the 
enormous courage then required to ally themselves, in the 
name of liberty, with the first stirring of the democratic 
movement among the working class. The cement that held 
that strange alliance loosely together was the middle class 
dissenters, on whom also the weight of the political and 
social persecution of that bad time fell heavily. Fox saved 
England from a civil war of classes in the Nineteenth 
Century. But it was at the cost of his own reputation, 


for the upper class and its historians have never forgiven 
him. 


Some not unnatural doubt has been felt during the last 
few months by those who believe in the Liberal tradition 
; of foreign policy, as to whether the action 
"=" of our Foreign Office was fully in harmony 
with that tradition. There have been dis- 

tinct grounds for anxiety, and they are temperately set 
forth by Mr. H.N. Brailsford in ourcolumns. The earlier 
stages of the negotiation with the Porte over the proposed 
increase in the Turkish customs showed a withdrawal from 
the strong position taken up by Lord Lansdowne, and an 
insufficient recognition of England’s direct responsibility 
towards Macedonia. A spirit of close and rather critical 
scrutiny has been the result, and the proper result. Recent 
events, however, have done much to restore confidence. 
In the case of Russia, Sir Edward Grey has attempted to 
pursue the two great objects, peace and sympathy with the 
oppressed. A very difficult situation set them momentarily 
in a certain degree of opposition to each other. His desire 
for an entente with Russia in the interest of Asiatic peace 
led to his offer of the visit of the English fleet—at a 
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moment, it must be remembered, when the Tsar was on 
apparently good terms with the Duma. Sir Edward Grey 
effected his retreat from that situation in a masterly manner ; 
although, as we pointed out in the notes of our August 
number, he made the one mistake of acquitting the Russian 
government of participation in the massacres. Too great stress 
may be laid on that one mistake. The fortunate climax of the 
whole affair was the Prime Minister’s deliberate declaration 
of British government sympathy at the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union Conference. It expressed what we have no doubt 
that Sir Edward Grey feels, but what he cannot, as Foreign 
Minister, say. We are sure that Sir Edward Grey is doing 
much to create that atmosphere of international friendship 
and confidence, which can alone bring about any really great 
measure of disarmament. Disarmament is the object for 
which he is working, and we believe that he will be able 
to do more in that direction than any one else. 


The recent speech of Sir Anthony MacDonnell, the 
Under Secretary for Ireland, adumbrating a Bill next Session 
which will go some way in the direction of 
satisfying the national aspirations of Irish- 
men is generally interpreted, in Ireland, to 
mean that the proposals will be on the lines of Lord 
Dunraven’s “‘ Devolution” suggestions. 

It is therefore worth recalling that Lord Dunraven’s 
Unionist movement to undo the injurious effects of the Act 
of Union is by no means the first of the kind. There was 
an almost similar movement on the part of the Irish Whig 
gentry and the Irish middle classes in the Forties of the last 
century. It began, apparently, out of an apprehension that 
O’Connell would either carry his idea of simple Repeal, or 
that the country would drift into insurrection. Thomas 
O’Hagan, afterwards Lord Chancellor, had joined the 
Repeal Association as a Federalist, and many more of the 
Liberal and enlightened Whigs had come to share his 
belief that a Federal System for Ireland and Great Britain 
would furnish a solution of the Irish Question. Sharman 
Crawford, one of the best men “Liberalism” gave to the 
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service of Ireland in the nineteenth century, openly declared 
for it; so did Mr. Ross, the member for Belfast ; so also 
Colonel Caulfield, brother of the Earl of Charlemont ; Mr. 
Thomas Hutton, formerly member for the Irish capital, 
and a number of barristers of standing, socially and pro- 
fessionally. These people finally arranged to hold a private 
consultation at Belfast, and the idea was warmly supported, 
privately, by Thomas Davis and his friend, William Eliott 
Hudson, the taxing master in the Four Courts, who had 
been associated with O’Loghlan and Perrin and the leading 
Whig lawyers in reforming the administration of justice in 
Ireland. Hudson was not known even to his own generation, 
but he was a genuine patriot, who devoted his income and 
his time to projects of public usefulness. He was prepared 
to go as far as Davis himself in the direction of complete 
constitutional independence, but, like Davis, he strongly 
encouraged the Federal movement, and like him, believed 
that if it were properly handled by the Repeal Party, it could 
do nothing but good. 


In an article we publish this month from Mr. F. S. 
Skeffington, whose “ Dialogues of the Day ” are the latest, 
and perhaps the raciest, development of Irish 

Ireland To-day journalism, an answer may be found to one 
of the prevailing fallacies which it is so diffi- 

cult to uproot in England. It is frequently held among 
Englishmen unacquainted with Ireland that all Nationalist 
Irishmen form a single homogeneous Party, united, and 
destined to be united, in a common detestation of this 
country. Mr. Skeffington shows that there is a distinct 
section, democratic and largely anti-clerical, which is 
dissatisfied with the prevailing tone of Parliamentary 
Nationalism. What gives an appearance of unity is the 
channel into which all Nationalist energies have been 
directed, and within which they have been confined— 
opposition to a system which takes Irish government 
altogether out of Irish hands. Remove that uniting factor, 
and all manner of differences will display themselves. Our 
contributor’s view is only one among many, and we do not 
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profess altogether to agree with it. We cannot imagine a 
successful national movement which attempted, not only to 
dispense with the aid of the Roman Catholic Church, but 
to act in hostility to it. 


We hope to publish next month a comprehensive survey 
of the land policy which the Government may be expected 
to carry through. Meantime, some interest- 
The Land ing developments have already taken place. 
Lord Carrington is preparing to offer facilities, 
over a considerable portion of the Crown Lands, to intend- 
ing small holders. One large farm, at Burwell, has been let 
to a landowner who has made arrangements for sub-letting 
it in small holdings. The Board of Education has issued 
a special circular dealing with rural education in evening 
schools in the country. In Parliament, the Scottish Land 
Bill has been introduced. It is a bill which will form, we 
hope, a model for a similar measure in England. It unites 
in one the bodies which, under the name of the Congested 
Districts Board and the Crofters Commission, have approached 
the land question in Scotland in its separate aspects. The 
new body is charged with the duty, in the Prime Minister's 
words, of making the land “less of a pleasure-house for the 
rich and more of a treasure-house for the people.” The 
recognition of this duty as one, as natural, and as peremp- 
torily urgent, is an important step forward ; and reformers 
must see that the principle, having been once established, 
is not allowed to drop into the background. 


The advantages of the Bill are not limited to the 
“crofting districts.’ They are to extend to every part of 


Scotland. Every tenant of a holding worth 
Compulsory 


Powers) 45° 4 year or less, in any part of the country, 

may apply to the proposed body to have his 

rent fixed. Power is also given to arrange with landowners 

for the creation of tenancies which shall be registered under 

the Act ; and if, in suitable districts, such arrangements are 

made impossible or difficult, the tenancies may be created 
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by order of the body itself. Such a provision will certainly 
meet with keen resistance among the peers, whom it touches 
in a very tender spot. Their susceptibilities, however, have 
been disregarded in several other cases in the interests of 
the public—notably in the case of the Parish Councils Act 
—and they must be overcome here. The principle is vital ; 
while its enactment can do no possible harm to the really 


good landlord. 


Mrs. Craigie’s death isa real loss to the literature of our 
day. Her work has been very variously estimated—not, 
indeed, by regular critics, but by ordinary 
readers, who have formed their opinion from 
the particular two or three of her novels 
which chance has thrown in their way. Those who con- 
nect with the name of “ John Oliver Hobbes” some of her 
earlier attempts, such as Some Emotions and a Moral, or The 
Gods, some Mortals, and Lord Wickenham, associate her—the 
very names suggest it—mainly with a violent reaction 
against insipidity, a loveless addiction to the rapping out of 
epigrams, the determination, whatever else she might be or 
do, not to appear unsophisticated. Those who read The 
Herb Moon turned with distaste from something very like a 
parody of George Meredith. But those who came under 
the spell of The School for Saints and Robert Orange—and it 
is by these surely that she should be judged—acknowledged 
a high seriousness, a grasp of the essential, a philosophy of 
life, combined with a classical accuracy and grace of ex- 
pression. All these books stand for phases of her writing, 
which succeeded one another, but each of which left a 
certain trace behind. An accomplished scholar, a talker of 
astonishing brilliancy, a conscientious artist, a devout Roman 
Catholic—and, with all this, accepting with apparent zest 
the attentions of royalty and the round of Society functions 
—she displayed as baffling a variety in her character as she 
did in her novels. We hope to find place in our next 
number for a full and careful appreciation of her work. 


John Oliver 
Hobbes 
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SIR EDWARD GREY’S FOREIGN POLICY, 


I.—Russta AND MACEDONIA 


HAT foreign affairs have absorbed a fraction so 

inappreciable of the time of the new Parliament 
during its first session is itself a flattering tribute to the 
confidence which the new Foreign Secretary inspires. 
Unionists are satisfied that national interests are in firm 
hands; Liberals are assured that with the firmness there 
goes a prudence which is a guarantee for peace. To 
inaugurate the beginnings of an international reduction 
of armaments by consent; to end the feud of half a cen- 
tury with Russia, and to relieve both the Indian and the 
British taxpayer of some large part of the insurance money 
which the North-West Frontier costs us ; while maintain- 
ing the peculiarly intimate character of our understanding 
with France, to check if possible the alarming tendency of 
recent years towards a chronic estrangement with Germany 
—these are no doubt the main lines on which Liberal think- 
ing about our foreign relations moves. On the question of 
armaments Sir Edward Grey has spoken with a warmth and 
a hopefulness which show him to be in complete accord with 
the Prime Minister. His approach to Russia has been so 
marked as to excite only a fear that it may be premature. 
Our relations with Germany, thanks to the countenance 
which several ministers, acting of course with his approval, 
have given to the popular movement of good will, are already 
somewhat more satisfactory. If they are still less than 
cordial, the explanation is to be sought, one fears, in the 
plain fact that official opinion in Germany and Liberal 
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opinion in England are still by temperament and calcula- 
tion at opposite poles. So long as the Kaiser regards anti- 
militarism as ‘‘an international curse,” while the Russian 
Renaissance, which may be for some years to come the test 
question in European politics, finds the German bureaucracy 
and even the middle classes cold, if not positively hostile, 
there may be mutual courtesy and forbearance, but there 
can hardly be complete sympathy or frequent co-operation. 

A Foreign Minister who moved along these lines, and 
these lines only, might achieve much and earn the gratitude 
not merely of his own party. And yet there is another 
class of questions which cannot in any case be wholly 
ignored. The struggle for happier conditions in Mace- 
donia, the battle for liberty in Russia, and the movement 
against the reckless commercialism of the Congo will go 
forward with us or without us, and the tone of feeling 
which rules our Foreign Office must influence them pro- 
foundly. Liberals were on the whole satisfied with Lord 
Lansdowne’s handling of the first and third of these ques- 
tions—the second had not arisen so acutely in his time. To 
ensure that continuity which is under certain reserves a 
desideratum in our Foreign Policy, the late Government 
chose a member of its Left Wing to preside over its Foreign 
Office. The present Government, as naturally, has chosen 
its Foreign Secretary from the Right. The arrangement is 
inevitable and proper. There is, however, a risk lest the 
Liberal Right may feel that its ré/e is for the moment to 
insist above all things on its guardianship of national 
interests, and to approach with more caution and _ less 
enthusiasm those diplomatic problems which call for 
purely disinterested action. 


Russia 


Incomparably the gravest question which the Liberal 
Foreign Secretary had to decide when he came into office, 
was what attitude he should adopt towards the Russian 
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Government. Lord Lansdowne had already opened prelimi- 
nary negotiations for the conclusion of a rather compre- 
hensive understanding which was to have followed the 
method that led up to the Anglo-French entente. The 
possible causes of conflict were to be studied and removed 
by a careful and detailed adjustment ; public courtesies and 
demonstrations were to accustom each people to the idea of 
a more cordial relationship, and so eventually the way would 
be cleared for the same close co-operation which similar 
methods have rendered possible between England and 
France. Sooner or later nothing can prevent an arrange- 
ment so obviously advantageous to England, to France, and to 
Russia. To us it would mean the settlement of the anxious 
Persian question, the removal of the old menace on the 
Indian Frontier, a complete accord between Russia, Japan, 
and ourselves, which would eliminate for a generation to 
come all fear of an Asiatic war, and so clear the way for a 
reduction of military burdens. To the Russian Foreign 
Office, conscious that its defeats in the Far East, and its 
dread of bankruptcy and revolution at home, enable its 
rivals to ignore it as a military Power, the need for a peace- 
ful and friendly arrangement is absolutely imperative. Of 
the three Powers concerned, France was not the least urgent 
in desiring a rapprochement between her friend and her ally. 
der obligations to Russia, if the old coldness between 
Russia and ourselves were to continue, must prevent her 
from making as much use of the English understanding as 
she would wish, while the impotence of Russia leaves her 
in effect without an ally. The only way to utilise the 
entente to the full without abandoning the alliance, is to 
expand it into a triple league of friendship; and to 
utilise the entente is as much a British as it is a French 
interest. 

Had these purely diplomatic considerations exhausted 
the subject, an English Minister might well have gone 
forward with his arrangements. Had he been dealing 
with Russia as she was, or seemed to be at the time when 
she became the ally of the French Republic, he need not 
have hesitated. There was then no apparent estrangement 
between Government and people. There existed no 
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organised Liberal opposition; even the revolutionary 
parties were weak, depressed and undeveloped. That 
Russia was naturally an autocracy, that its people, deeply 
religious and intensely conservative, were contented on the 
whole to be ruled from above, too uneducated to resent and 
too immature to resist a paternal absolutism, was a thesis 
which even Liberals might then have defended with some 
plausibility. No maxim of sympathy, no principle of 
democracy would forbid us to conclude in the interests of 
peace a business-like diplomatic understanding with a 
despotism which seemed to suit and to satisfy its subjects. 
But the Russia which sues for our friendship is no longer 
the same Russia which France accepted as anally. We 
have to deal now with two Russias engaged in a conflict so 
acute that we cannot befriend the one without estranging 
the other. The attitude of these two Russias has been very 
clearly defined. The progressives of all shades ardently 
desire a close friendship in the future, after their struggle 
for liberty is won; but they beg us with an emphasis 
no less marked not to strengthen their opponents by offering 
them our friendship at present. Their motives are as 
intelligible as they are honourable. They are fighting 
against the old Slavophil theory which sought to isolate 
Russia from the Liberal West; they naturally seek the 
sympathy and the approbation of those peoples in whose 
steps they are following. They are combating not merely 
a civil despotism but a militarist clique, which has brought 
the Empire to the verge of ruin by a reckless course of 
Imperialism ; there is therefore no Liberal party in Europe 
which loves peace and dreads a policy of foreign adventure 
so sincerely or so unanimously. To inculcate a hatred of 
England even among the peasants has been in the past the 
habitual practice of the bureaucracy, which hoped to drown 
the nascent reform movement in recurring waves of 
Chauvinism ; that the reformers should re-act against this 
by desiring the friendship of England is inevitable and 
natural. The bureaucracy, on the other hand, in welcoming 
an immediate entente, was following a recent and purely 
empirical calculation. So long as it was prosperous it 
throve upon international hatreds. Its theory of the uni- 
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verse was embodied in the treatises of M. Pobiedonostseff, 
who regarded the Slav world, devoted to absolutism, 
orthodoxy and its antique peasant life, as the chosen paradise 
of the Creator, destined first to rebuke and then to over- 
whelm the godless West with its science, its Liberalism and 
its new industrial system. It sought to exploit the fact that 
England was the ally of Japan. Its more ardent spirits 
undoubtedly intended to make the North Sea Affair the 
pretext for a really national and popular war in which the 
old Slavophil spirit would revive under the shock of a 
conflict with England. One remembers how the late 
Grand Duke Serge posted up in Moscow an official an- 
nouncement which charged England with financing the 
revolutionary parties. It was the Novoe Vremya which 
utilised this calumny and sought to foment the elements of 
conflict latent in the North Sea Affair. When, less than 
two years afterwards, we found that this same Novoe Vremya 
was the only important Russian newspaper which desired 
an immediate understanding with England, and wished the 
Cronstadt visit to take place, despite the protests of both 
Russian and English Liberals, it was obvious that the new 
attitude of the bureaucracy must rest on some motive other 
than a love of peace and a regard for England. What that 
motive was, we know. France has given her last loan to 
the Russian autocracy. Even to secure the enormous 
capital which she has sunk, she will not again advance 
money unless the Tsar first obtains the sanction of a freely- 
elected Duma, and even with that guarantee she would 
weigh the risks in a very critical spirit. The one hope of 
the bureaucracy lay in tapping the English money market 
which had been closed to it since the Crimean war. The 
City is not sentimental, but it does none the less prefer to 
follow the policy of the Foreign Office. The first results of 
the bureaucracy’s new tactics were eminently encouraging. 
The City knew that slowly perhaps but still hopefully an 
understanding with Russia was being negotiated, and the 
coming Cronstadt visit was already the subject of gossip. 
It was true that Russia still lay under the weight of M. 
Durnovo’s repression. It was also true that the Russian 
Liberals were combating the loan. But the Duma was 
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presently to meet, and if a Liberal British Government 
thought fit to prepare an entente, why should the City 
hesitate to lend? The result was that English and French 
financiers between them found the money which enabled 
the Tsar’s government to face the Duma with defiance and 
contempt. 

At this point an English Minister, even if he regarded 
the question from a purely diplomatic standpoint, and saw 
in the Russian situation only a favourable occasion for what 
the Germans call Rea/-Polittk, might well have hesitated to 
pursue his policy of rapprochement. There were many 
reasons for delay. In dealing with a chaotic and un- 
disciplined government, we have always to remember that 
what a Minister does to-day, the Court may undo to-morrow. 
There is even yet no responsible Cabinet. The Premier 
has no control over either Foreign Affairs or the Army and 
Navy. The Tsar is himself a cipher, and the Court party, 
which for its own ends desires friendship to-day, may at any 
moment recur to its natural Chauvinism. That Russians 
are perfidious is an old British prejudice ; the truth behind 
it is, that the Russian Government is what psychologists 
would call a multiple personality. Here was a sound reason 
for awaiting the advent of responsible Parliamentary Govern- 
ment. Moreover, the connection between the projected 
entente and the successful loan was sufficiently obvious. The 
increased prestige which an understanding with England 
must bring to the bureaucracy (at bottom Chauvinist and 
Anglophobe) would enhance its credit and so enable it to 
ignore its Parliament, which hoped to attain reform by 
refusing supplies. The Russian Liberal leaders and the 
Russian Liberal press had commented severely on our 
participation in the loan, and warned us that if we chose to 
support the Government which the Duma had unanimously 
condemned, we should alienate the sympathies of the Russian 
reformers. It needed no warm democratic sympathies to 
argue on grounds of mere prudence that the regard of a 
people which must soon be master of its destinies is a 
more valuable diplomatic asset than the gratitude of a 
disreputable and moribund clique. But at this point, 
after the resignation of the Goremykine Ministry had 
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been demanded more than once by the entire Duma, 
Sir Edward Grey made at question-time his first public 
announcement of the Cronstadt visit and his first official 
avowal of the negotiations towards a comprehensive 
understanding. 

Some weeks later came the Bialostok massacre, and 
Liberal opinion in England, which hitherto had been pre- 
occupied and rather uncritical, grew thoroughly alarmed. 
It seemed evident at length that the Russian Government 
was on the verge of a catastrophe, and men asked themselves 
whether it was wise to promote an understanding with a 
chaos. Those who knew the real state of Russia pointed 
out that our fleet might reach Cronstadt at the very moment 
of a mutiny or a revolution—how accurate that prediction 
was, the event has proved. In the past the salvation of the 
Russian bureaucracy abroad has been that the crimes of 
which it is accused are so monstrous and so entirely beyond 
the experience of men who have lived only under a consti- 
tutional régime, that the charges which its critics brought 
against it have seemed merely malicious and incredible. 
Its safety lies, as Edmond About said of Greece under King 
Otho, in the sheer improbability of its civilisation. To 
believe that any civilised Government, or any Party which 
boasts its allegiance to law and order, could deliberately 
incite or even palliate massacre does indeed put a strain 
upon the imagination. To be sure, the complicity of 
M. Plehve and his subordinates in the Kischineff massacres 
was well established. MM. Neidhart, the Prefect and Ex- 
Guardsman who organised the Odessa massacres last 
November was received by the Tsar (no doubt himself the 
dupe of his courtiers), decorated and promoted; the troops 
which shared in them were formally thanked; and the Tsar 
received with special marks of favour deputations from “ the 
League of Russian men,” whose chief task is to organise 
the “ Black Hundreds.” So much was common knowledge 
before the Bialostok affair. After it came the investigation 
of the Duma which established the guilt of the police, the 
troops and the local governor. There followed the revel- 
ations of Prince Urussof, who described the printing of 
proclamations inciting to massacre at the press of the 
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Ministry of the Interior, while he himself was Assistant- 
Minister, and made it clear that the occult power which 
organises these abominations and protects the official 
criminals who assist in them, is not so much the ephemeral 
Ministry as a Court clique grouped around General Trepoff 
and the Grand Duke—the power behind the throne which 
makes and unmakes ministries. ‘The Goremykines and the 
Stolypines may not themselves be actively guilty, but they 
allow themselves to become the tools and nominees of those 
whom Prince Urussof described as “ political vivisectors ” ; 
though they may not order massacres themselves. These 
massacres seemed to make an occasion which might at 
least have induced Sir Edward Grey to postpone his 
negotiations for a rapprochement, and under one pretext 
or another to cancel the Cronstadt visit. He was invited 
to take this course by the four morning Liberal papers 
in London, and by the Morning Post, the Speaker, the 
Observer, and this Review. At the same time the whole 
progressive press in Russia, from the cautious Strana and 
the Liberal Russ and Retch to the Radical Nasha Zhizn, 
and practically all the leaders of the Duma including 
even the Conservative Count Heyden, begged us to post- 
pone the visit. If we had sent our fleet to Naples to féte 
King Bomba, at the moment when Mr. Gladstone wrote 
his pamphlet on the Neapolitan prisons, or joined ‘the 
Kaiser in his courtesies to Abdul Hamid after the Armenian 
massacres, we should have stained the history of Liberalism 
no more deeply than this Cronstadt visit would have done. 
The Bialostok massacre was not the first of its kind. Only 
in January of this year a great non-party meeting in Queen’s 
Hall at which Lord Milner spoke, and to which Mr. 
Chamberlain sent a greeting, passed a resolution inviting 
the Government to take such steps as might be possible to 
check these horrors. The Cronstadt visit was the response. 
In the end, no doubt, the programme first published in St. 
Petersburg was somewhat modified. The purely official 
courtesies were now to be extended to make room for a 
visit to our ships from “some members ” of the progressive 
Duma and the reactionary Council of the Empire. The 
idea was that bureaucrat and democrat, Jew and Jew-baiter, 
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should meet under the ample shadow of the Union Jack 
and forget for a moment their petty differences; it was 
well meant, but it betrayed a somewhat imperfect concep- 
tion of the actual state of Russia, where even at that 
moment the Duma, as we then suspected and now know, 
stood under a sentence of death. ‘This invitation was 
intended to conciliate the Russian Liberals; any effect it 
might have had was ruined by the curious passage in Sir 
Edward Grey’s speech in which, addressing an audience 
deeply moved by Prince Urussof’s revelations, he acquitted 
the Russian Government of all complicity in the massacres. 
Two days after Sir E. Grey’s speech, we read in our morn- 
ing newspapers the text of a circular drafted in the Tsar’s 
name and printed in the official army Gazette, in which 
this same Russian Government thanked the troops who 
had carried out the work of massacre, for their zeal and 
devotion. 

Happily, the certainty that a fresh mutiny was imminent 
at Cronstadt induced the Russian Government itself to 
cancel the visit. The whole thankless episode has been 
obliterated from the memories of Russian Liberals by Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s “ Vive la Douma”—one of 
the bravest and wisest messages which the head of a Liberal 
nation has ever addressed to an oppressed and _ isolated 
people. But despite that generous utterance, one cannot 
help remembering that the last sentences of Sir Edward 
Grey’s speech on the Foreign Office Vote contained an 
explicit intimation that he was even then pursuing his 
negotiations for an understanding with a Russian Govern- 
ment, whose reactionary policy was at that time fully 
defined. The Duma, it is true, had not yet been suppressed; 
but it had been flouted, threatened and condemned to 
impotence. 

The Cronstadt visit can hardly be revived, and a fresh 
application from any Russian Government to the City for a 
loan would find the press alert and our financiers apprehen- 
sive ; the speculation has not been profitable. But we have 
before us in Russia a revolutionary period whose duration no 
man can foresee. It may last for months ; it may linger for 
years. Already the publication in M. Stolypine’s recognised 
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official organ of a statement that Germany and Austria have 
promised the autocracy their armed assistance in quelling 
any really dangerous revolt, unauthorised and even apocry- 
phal though it may have been, has warned us of the 
calculations which some sections at least of the bureaucratic 
party are forming. The Russian revolution may be, like 
our own, a purely domestic episode ; but it might broaden 
out, as the French Revolution did, into a vast international 
complication. The re-birth of a people who may become 
the greatest and the most pacific of the democracies of our 
Continent is the affair of every good European. The 
regeneration of Russia would mean the establishment of 
parliamentary government from the Atlantic to the Urals ; 
while still incomplete, it has already begun to react on one 
at least of the Conservative empires of Central Europe; in 
the end it must profoundly modify the whole balance of 
power in the old world, and go far to bring about the dream 
of a Europe united at least in its ideals. Whether we 
approach the question from this aspect or from the stand- 
point of national interests, such an evolution must profoundly 
concern us. Certainly on its financial side, possibly also by 
diplomatic action, our attitude may either forward or delay 
it. It is important to know whether our future policy will 
be that of the Cronstadt visit and the March loan, or that 
of the Prime Minister’s historic speech—a speech which 
made a new .epoch in our relations with the Russian 
democracy, and gave to our diplomacy an opening, which it 
may now follow with the assurance that the country’s wish 
is for an understanding, not with the Russian bureaucracy, 
but with the Russian people. 


MACEDONIA 


By a singularly happy evolution of opinion, Turkish 
affairs, which afforded in a past generation a hotly contested 
ground of controversy between English parties, have furnished 


in the past three years the occasion for a close and wholly 
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disinterested co-operation. The one regrettable step which 
this country has taken was adopted in the winter of 1902-3, 
when Austria and Russia were formally recognised as “ the 
interested Powers” and invested with a mandate to reform, 
which they have done little to justify. In the late summer 
of 1903, however, the Balkan Committee, which had just 
been formed, succeeded in organising public opinion, and 
from that time onwards it was able to act rather as a support 
behind Lord Lansdowne’s revised policy than as a hostile 
critic. He began by inviting the other Powers to consider 
an autonomous administration under a European Governor 
as the ideal solution. Failing in that frontal attack, he has 
steadily converted all the Austro-Russian schemes into the 
framework and foundation of an international administration. 
Thanks to him the control of the Turkish gendarmerie b 
European officers was vested in representatives of all the six 
Powers with an Italian General at their head. Thanks to 
him again, the Financial Control imposed last December is 
an international, and not, as the two Conservative Powers 
originally proposed, a purely Austro-Russian body. Indeed 
he seized the occasion of the negotiations which led up to 
the enforcement of that control, to protest against the phrase 
which recognises these Empires as the only “ interested 
Powers.” Lord Lansdowne achieved much less than he 
sought to obtain, but on two points he was firm and explicit— 
(1) he preserved the international character of European re- 
form in Macedonia; (2) while avoiding isolated action, he 
refused to wait for the initiative of Austria and Russia, and 
was from the autumn of 1903 onwards indisputably the 
moral leader of the Concert. 

Europe has secured as yet no appreciable improvement 
in the condition of the Macedonian peasantry. What 
Europe, and in particular England, has done is to lay the 
foundation of an international administration which may 
one day be rendered effective. To this policy there is only 
one alternative which might in the end secure the same 
result. That is a general insurrection of the Macedonian 
Bulgars so grave that the Bulgarian Principality, with its 
competent and well-equipped army, would be compelled to 
intervene. We need not regard such a catastrophe as at all 
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imminent. The Bulgarians are a remarkably sane and pru- 
dent race. They will move, if at all, when their cannon are 
ready, and that will not be till next year at the earliest. 
They realise, also, that even if they were to achieve some 
partial and temporary success, the settlement would lie with 
Europe. If they made war, it would not be to conquer— 
they know that a Balkan conqueror would be treated by the 
great Powers as was Japan after her war with China—their 
motive would be simply to preserve their own race in 
Macedonia from extermination or from a degree of demoral- 
isation and despair which is little better than extermination. 
In other words they will not intervene so long as they can 
still trust the sincerity and the energy of Europe. So long 
as they think that patience will, however slowly, be rewarded 
by the establishment of a serious international control in 
Macedonia, they will restrain themselves and endure the 
news of outrages and the spectacle of refugees with the grim 
stolidity of a race which long since adapted itself to its deplor- 
able conditions. But if their faith—none too robust at present 
—in the earnestness of Europe were finally to disappear, then 
no doubt they would sooner or later themselves essay some 
desperate remedy. At present it is their trust in England 
which sustains them. France and Italy are sympathetic 
and would follow our lead, but the one is hampered by her 
alliance with Russia, the other by her nervousness about 
Austria. As for Russia she is in any event impotent to 
take an initiative ; the bureaucratic party (and in particular 
M. Isvolsky) inherits the Panslavist tradition, but it is 
doomed ; the progressive parties, even if they were to 
triumph speedily, look askance at Panslavism as part of a 
disastrous policy of Chauvinism and expansion. Russia 
now follows the lead of Austria in Balkan affairs, and while 
the present conditions rule, will continue to do so. For 
some years to come it is Austria which must lead the Con- 
servative tendency in the Balkans, and England which must 
rally the elements which make for reform. The strength 
of our position as against Austria is (1) that our disinterested- 
ness is universally recognised, while she is suspect, and (2) 
that she is pre-occupied by internal discords. On the other 
hand it is unfortunate that our interests are so remote from 
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hers, that there is no ground for a bargain. The least sign 
of hesitation or indifference on our part increases the risks 
of that fatal outbreak and that “inevitable” war which 
every one in Eastern Europe predicts and dreads. As yet 
we can hardly discern what Sir Edward Grey’s policy will 
be. There will of course be no overt breach of continuity. 
But his first speech during the present session gave rise to 
some anxiety. It hardly seemed to come from a man who 
realised how considerable Lord Lansdowne’s initiative had 
been. It was a somewhat cold reminder that Austria and 
Russia are “the interested Powers.” It seemed to echo 
rather the earlier period of Lord Lansdowne’s term of office 
when he incautiously sanctified that phrase, than the later 
period when he explicitly repudiated it. It read like a 
warning that no active initiative was now to be expected 
from England, and it spoke of our ré/e in forwarding reforms 
as though it were confined to seconding and supporting the 
propositions of the Conservative Powers, There may have 
been in these cold phrases only a reflection of the 
temperamental caution of the speaker. But if it really 
represented his considered attitude, it promised little for 
the future. 

The actual condition of Macedonia has changed so little 
in the last three years, that it can be indicated in a few 
sentences. The European officers of the Gendarmerie are 
impotent because they possess neither executive authority 
nor even the right to investigate abuses. The financial 
control is impotent, partly because its executive officer is 
Hilmi Pasha, and partly because the military expenditure 
destroys all hope of balancing the budget. The old anarchy 
has been redoubled by the reckless savagery of the bands of 
Cretan mercenaries which the Greeks have imported to 
make war on the Bulgarian villages and the pro-Roumanian 
party among the Vlachs. The monthly total of deaths 
from violence in a population somewhat over two millions 
stands at a steady average of two hundred. Serious as this 
is, the terror and stagnation which it causes are worse than 
the actual loss of life. Agriculture is paralysed, and the 
Bulgarians are beginning in sheer despair to emigrate from 


their fear-ridden villages, as the Serbs did from the country 
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which is now ironically known as “Old Servia.” One 
diplomatic weapon England possessed, but the use she has 
made of it is disappointing. Turkey sued for the increase 
of the customs levied on foreign imports throughout the 
Empire from eight to eleven per cent. ; the pretext being 
that the half million pounds which this surtax would realise 
would go towards meeting the deficit in Macedonia. Here 
at length was an issue which our voice could determine, for 
here at least, since sixty per cent. of the commerce affected 
is British, we are “the most interested Power.” The 
obvious course to adopt was to imitate the tactics by which 
parliaments have maintained their authority against kings— 
to refuse supplies until adequate reforms are conceded. The 
attitude which Lord Lansdowne adopted when this demand 
was pressed upon him last year stands on record. He 
pointed out (1) that the deficit in Macedonia is due entirely 
to the maintenance of a garrison of 80,000 men, whose 
exigencies starve the civil service and account three times 
over for the deficit. Their function is not to maintain 
order, but to terrorise the villages. They take no pains to 
exclude invading bands at the frontiers. They connive at 
the excesses of the Greeks. Their duty is to demoralise 
the peasants, and by degrading them to prevent insurrec- 
tion. While Hilmi Pasha can trust to them, he will never 
take his duties as reformer seriously. (2) In the second 
place, Lord Lansdowne insisted very justly that an honest 
administration of the existing eight per cent. customs duty 
would yield in all probability a larger increase than a three 
per cent. surtax. In other words (1) a decrease of the 
Macedonian garrison would alone suffice to balance the 
budget, (2) a European supervision of the existing customs 
would go far to restore the whole finance of the Empire. 
It was a large constructive policy, and it must have brought 
benefits which would not have been confined to Macedonia. 
To insist on the reduction of the garrison implied a collec- 
tive international guarantee to Turkey against invasion. 
The effect of that would have been to remove for ever the 
fear of war in the Near East, and to make of Macedonia a 
neutralised territory in which an international administration 
might have been peacefully and gradually evolved. 
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The original attitude of the Foreign Office under Sir 
Edward Grey’s direction was somewhat uncritical. Our 
assent to the surtax was given under the promise of certain 
minor reforms affecting foreign trade in Turkey and in 
return for a vague pledge that the proceeds of the new tax 
would go to Macedonia. That meant that we were simply 
voting a grant in aid towards the up-keep of the Turkish 
garrison, and its effect might indeed have been to bring 
about an increase of that garrison. Happily the Porte 
returned an extremely insolent answer to these stipulations. 
Public attention had in the meantime been directed to the 
subject, and Sir Edward Grey seized the opportunity which 
the Turkish note gave him, to insist on more stringent 
conditions. He now stipulates (1) that the garrison in 
Macedonia shall not be increased and (2) that the ad- 
ministration of the Public Debt shall receive and distribute 
the proceeds of the surtax. This marks an advance, but it 
still falls short of Lord Lansdowne’s policy. The present 
garrison is already so large, so rapacious and so useless that 
it constitutes a sufficient obstacle to reform. The banking 
of the proceeds of the surtax by an international corporation 
is a very different thing from a European supervision over 
the collection of the whole custom dues. It is hard to see 
what benefit can accrue to Macedonia, even if the Porte 
accepts these terms. The old conditions of military des- 
potism and dishonest revenue-collection will still continue ; 
the only difference will be that the effects of this bad 
husbandry will be concealed by the influx of fresh moneys 
levied at the expense of foreign trade. We allow the old 
havoc to go on, with this alteration, that we consent to 
subsidise it. 

As Lord Lansdowne himself put it during a recent 
debate in the House of Lords, the “ bargain” which his 
successor has concluded is ‘‘ not an attractive one.” We 
have thrown away the best weapon in our armoury, and the 
opportunity which it gave us is not likely to recur. It 
means, one fears, that the attention which the Foreign 
Office now devotes to Macedonia is somewhat less alert 
than it was. Meanwhile the negotiations for an under- 
standing with Russia continue, and Macedonia is almost 
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certainly a piece in that diplomatic game. Are we making 
concessions to Russia in order to assure the freedom of 
Macedonia, or are we surrendering our initiative in 
Macedonia in return for concessions to our Imperial 
interests farther East ? 

* * * * * * 

It may have served a useful purpose to place in con- 
junction the record of the new Government on these two 
questions of Russia and Macedonia. They have little ex- 
ternal connection. The link between them is the attitude 
which both must inspire in a man who interprets in a 
generous spirit the Liberal tradition. What Sir Edward 
Grey’s attitude will finally be, it would be premature to 
predict. There remains for an article in the following 
number of this Review the subject of our policy towards 
the Congo Free State, while the illness of the Sultan 
and the alleged unrest in Egypt raise the general problem 
of our attitude towards the Turkish Empire and Pan- 
Islamism. 

H. N. Brattsrorp 
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IRABEAU speaking on Franklin’s death con- 

trasted the old world in which honours were 
paid to the favourites of Courts and Cabinets with the new 
world which would celebrate only the heroes of humanity. 
We know to-day how much of that new world was a 
mirage, how slowly the old standards and traditions of 
success and glory were to disappear, with what difficulty 
and reluctance democracy would unlearn the fashions of ages 
that it affected to despise. Democracy too has its courtiers ; 
democracy too cannot always forgive the crime of ‘ speaking 
truth to flattered state.” The century that followed Mira- 
beau’s funeral speech chose often for its heroes men whose 
prowess and achievements were singularly little touched 
by any of the great human inspirations of 1789. 
This was particularly true of its closing years when the 
doctrine of the aristocracy of races had succeeded to that of 
the aristocracy of classes. The new superstitions were not 
less destructive than the old of all the qualities and habits 
that make and mark the liberal mind. Force was the only 
argument : failure the only crime: consolidations of power, 
however brutal their method, however doubtful their sur- 
face, the only realities of statesmanship. But there has 
been a sudden break in the clouds all over Europe and it 
has come in time to illuminate with a new hope an 
anniversary which the courtiers of Empire would have 
celebrated with as little grace and sincerity as the ancient 
courtiers of kings. 

Of all the men of his generation Fox was most con- 
spicuously the hero of humanity. Mirabeau meant that 
a new spirit had arisen which gave a new interpretation 
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to politics. The courtier politicians thought in categories 
of power or of class. Government was the art of maintaining 
public order and the permanence of existing arrangements. 
With the French Revolution the fundamental questions 
were put and answered with an unconventional simplicity 
that shook Europe ; men had arisen who talked of justice 
in politics as if it meant something, who treated the illicit 
emotions of pity and affection as if they deserved some share 
in the government of the world, who disregarded the reser- 
vations of the accepted schools of statesmanship, and the 
proprieties and plausibilities of order. A nation suddenly 
thought of politics not as a craft but as a civilisation. It 
became pre-occupied with its life rather than with the 
equilibrium of order and hierarchies. The old govern- 
ment of France suddenly stood still; it was exhausted, 
bafled, bankrupt. The new ideas made France the greatest 
power in Europe; they led her into fantastic errors, 
into monstrous parodies of justice and morality, into 
shameful repudiations of professed principles, but they 
established the great truths from which all modern and 
enlightened government in Europe derives its life and 
inspiration. 

This way of looking at human affairs was a revelation 
to contemporary Europe. Fox, almost alone of the great 
statesmen of his time, seized its meaning. It is true he 
repeated all the old formulas about mixed constitutions, and 
that he dismissed Rousseau’s speculations with a characteristic 
English impatience. But the great difference between Fox 
and Pitt was that Fox welcomed this new power and Pitt 
dreaded it ; that Fox, though he missed the illusions of his 
age, cherished its best aspirations, while Pitt was genuinely 
afraid of these new and surprising enthusiasms. Pitt, bred 
in the traditions and practice of power, and probably the 
greatest Parliamentarian that has ever lived, looked on 
politics with something of the temper of an eloquent and 
enlightened policeman. A man can admire Fox without 
refusing Pitt the tribute due to his genius and his gifts 
of character, but it is no injustice to Pitt to say that 
there was scarcely any period in his life when he thought 
the triumph of a cause a greater matter than the 
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permanence of his power. All the circumstances of his 
time confirmed him in this view. If we take Pitt’s 
opinions, if we accept his judgments, it is quite accurate 
to say that it was more important that he should be Prime 
Minister than that anything else, good or bad, should 
happen to England. England believed in him, and no- 
body else could produce the confidence and resolution that 
were necessary to the conduct of the policy to which he 
had committed her destinies. Pitt was not without sym- 
pathy or affection, but he thought sympathy and affection 
dangerous elements in his nature which a wise statesman 
would put into a strait waistcoat. Fox was the converse of 
all this. Just as he had none of Burke’s care for established 
custom, so he had none of Pitt’s pre-occupation with the 
tactics of authority. He dreaded injustice more than 
confusion, and he believed that repression could never 
answer the questions which misery or discontent flung to 
the rulers of society. Pitt never meant, even in his early 
days, to change the basis of power. Fox, like Chatham, 
believed that the nation wanted the vigour of popular 
government. 

A good example of this contrast is provided by their 
respective records with regard to Parliamentary reform. 
For a few years Pitt was a Parliamentary reformer. It is 
commonly believed that he was scared from reform by the 
French Revolution, but I do not think any student of his 
career, or any one who has read the Wyvill papers, will 
escape the conclusion that Pitt had definitely abandoned 
Parliamentary reform two years before the Revolution, 
because he found that most of the scandals of government 
disappeared when he was Prime Minister. But even during 
his career as a Parliamentary reformer he was inspired by 
reasons that had nothing to do with popular government. 
In defending his consistency in 1793 he explained that his 
original plan was merely concerned with regulating the 
distribution of the right of electing members. The Bill 
he introduced in 1785 proposed to compensate in money 
the disfranchised boroughs and Fox attacked this plan as 
tantamount to declaring that the right of governing was a 
property. In all his proposals Pitt had in view the ideal of 
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tranquil, orderly, successful government, inflicting as little 
hardship and injustice as possible, and protecting the existing 
supremacy. Fox, as he explained more than once, believed 
that that was the best government where the people had ) 
the greatest share in it: he assigned a virtue to popular 
government in itself. The two men were at one time 
allies in the cause of reform, but they lived in different 
spheres of motive. Pitt wanted the old system, though 
the old system at its best; Fox looked with hope and 
confidence, though without any extravagant illusions, to 
the new. 

Before proceeding to consider the great issues which 
turned on this radical contrast, it is worth while to notice : 
that if Fox made himself one of the heroes of humanity, 
circumstances meant him for one of the heroes of Courts 
and Cabinets. The Revolutionary struggle produced many 
splendid exploits in English politics. It is impossible to 
praise too highly the courage and single-minded devotion of 
men like Thelwall, Hardy, Palmer, Gerrold, and the other 
pioneers of radicalism on whom the brunt of the per- 
secutions fell. Cobbett again, the great iconoclast who 
shook the world of privilege and power, almost promised 
at one time to become the Danton of English democracy. 
But these men were brought up for the most part in a 
rougher nursery than those surroundings of luxury and 
inherited dominion where Fox’s liberalism struggled into 
life. Every one knows where and how Fox was bred, how 
he was steeped in the pleasures and the tastes of the most 
pampered class in Europe, how he was taught from his | 
boyhood to make selfishness into a fine art, how his home 
personified everything that was worst in the old system 
of government, its corruption, its pursuit of private ends, | 
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its instinct for faction and cabal. Yet Fox stands out 
among all the great figures of that age as the chief represent- | 
ative of the hopes and ambitions of the new world. He || 
had to break through all the ties of family, training, habit | 
and class to accept that new doctrine which was to be the 
great emancipating doctrine of English liberalism. It was 
not altogether surprising that a Hardy should have doubts | 
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whether the English aristocracy was the most perfect 
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instrument of government that had ever been devised. 
But Fox was brought up in an atmosphere in which the 
rights of the aristocracy, its unchallenged and unquestioned 
supremacy, its natural and infallible omnipotence were 
as much a matter of course as the law of gravitation. 
And to appreciate his achievement in welcoming the 
Revolution we must remember, too, that the inspirations 
of his greatest political master were as hostile to the 
Revolution as were those of his family and _ class. 
Giusti used to complain of Mazzini, as Mr. Bolton 
King tells us, that his watch stopped at 1848. The 
watches of most English Whigs had stopped at 1688. 
When the boy Fox crossed the floor of the House he left 
the traditions of faction for the ideals of a just but limited 
Whig party. Burke had given to that party a definite 
concrete purpose, and during the next few years it rescued 
England from the worst consequences of George the Third’s 
ignorant ambition, and the vanities and errors that had put 
the glory of Chatham at the unconscious service of his 
plans. But great and splendid as the achievements of that 
Party were, they do not affect its essentially conservative 
character. Burke’s Whigs were brave, honest, public- 
spirited men, anxious for just and merciful government, 
impatient of definite abuses, inspired by high and lofty 
purposes. They lifted political controversy from the atmo- 
sphere where Party meant the combination of powerful 
men for the purposes of public pillage. But they had 
no enthusiasm for democracy, and they dreaded popular 
power. Fox was in this respect in the Rockinghams, 
but not of the Rockinghams. He threw himself into their 
immediate aims, and joined with thém in striking an 
effective blow at the mischievous influence of the Crown. 
But his imaginative liberalism carried him beyond them. 
Many people have argued as if the schism of the Whigs in 
1793 were a dreadful misfortune. The misfortune was 
that the schism did not come a great deal earlier. The 
Rockingham alliance lasted too long, as any Party lasts too 
long when it ceases to have a common ideal, and yet con- 
tinues to hang together by the dead force of habits or 
ties that are the accidents of politics. It makes all the 
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difference whether the co-operation of two men adds their 
personal forces together or subtracts one from the other. 
Burke had done his great work for the Whigs before 1789 
and Fox had been his best ally. Fox had still to do his 
great work for the Liberals after 1789, and Burke was to 
be his chief opponent. And if the Fox who transformed 
the Whig Party was the son of Henry Fox, he was also 
the pupil of Edmund Burke. The greatest Liberal was 
brought up at the feet of the greatest Conservative. 

It has seemed to some persons so strange that a man of 
Fox’s antecedents could adopt the cause of the Revolution, 
that they have explained it as a piece of wild and adventur- 
ous speculation. They have argued that he was in public 
as in private life a gambler; and that if he took the maddest 
risks it was in the spirit of a man who feels he has nothing 
to lose. This explanation seems plausible to many because 
they know more about the scandals than the virtues of the 
life which Fox retrieved so gloriously. It is in truth as 
unjust an explanation as malice can suggest. It does not 
follow at all that a man of wild habits of life is incapable of 
a passionate loyalty to causes that he thinks just, or of a 
right and generous view of public questions. In Fox’s case 
there is the very strongest evidence of sincerity in his 
letters. No man with unpoisoned mind could read the 
correspondence in which Fox expressed what was in his 
thoughts naturally and spontaneously to intimate friends, and 
believe that his destruction of his prospects of office and 
power was simply one of the splendid extravagances of a 
gamester. Fox was the simplest and least affected of 
natures. Chatham’s glorious impulses and ambitions were 
often obscured by the artificial surface of a life in which every 
detail might have been rehearsed before a looking-glass. 
With Fox it was quite otherwise, and his motives and aims 
were candid and transparent. It is true that two acts of 
Fox’s life give some colour to this malicious theory: his 
coalition with North, and his championship of the Prince 
of Wales. But all statesmen make mistakes, and there are 
some mistakes where it is difficult to assess precisely the 
moral and intellectual proportions. It is generally thought 
that the coalition with North was the worst thing Fox did. 
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I think it is harder to defend his advocacy of the claims of 
his worthless friend. In the second case his Party had 
taken action before he returned to England from Italy. In 
the first case he allied himself with a politician whom he 
had attacked very vigorously, for a purpose on which 
they were able to unite. The coalition between North and 
Fox was a definite combination for a definite public end. 
Further, it was the only combination that was possible for 
that particular end. Fox and Burke believed in 1783 that 
the first necessity was the reduction of the power of the 
' Crown. North assented, and there is no reason to think that 
he was insincere. But neither Pitt nor Shelburne shared 
that view, and therefore neither of them could have been 
Fox’s allies. Mr. Chamberlain had more affinities to Mr. 
Morley than to Lord Salisbury in 1886, but Mr. Chamber- 
lain and Lord Salisbury were Unionists; Mr. Morley was a 
Home Ruler. As it happened, the question at issue in 1886 
. was not whether the Church should be disestablished, or the 
franchise extended, or the licensing laws changed, but 
whether Ireland should be allowed to govern herself. It 
was round that question that Parties sorted themselves, In 
1783 the question was whether George the Third was to 
continue his secret control of government. North and Fox 
united in opposition to it, and formed a government which 
for the time arrested it, and certainly proved itself sincere in 
its motives. ‘That was Fox’s view twenty years later, and it 
was not in itself unreasonable. The coalition was a great 
error; it was inexplicable to the public outside, and it 
shattered the Rockinghams. But Burke believed in it, and 
Adam Smith, friend of Shelburne as he was, thought that 
Fox had done right. 

If we wanted to sum up Fox’s career before the Revolu- 
tion (always excepting its frivolous beginning) we should 
say that he had fought for two definite objects: the reduc- 
tion of the power of the Crown, and the development of 
the power of the people. Then came the Revolution 
scattering suddenly the coalitions, the ambiguities and 
the reservations of politics. The question that it asked 
compelled an answer. Burke and Fox could not give an 
answer without breaking their Party. Perhaps it is no 
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exaggeration to say that they could not give an answer 
without breaking their friendship. There are friendships 
that will admit no half measures, and men who have shared 
every secret find it hard to compromise between the fullest 
confidence and the most complete reserve; they must have 
either the freedom of the friend or the freedom of the stranger. 
The separation of Fox and Burke was a separation of 
this kind, and there was something savage and solemn in 
Burke’s treatment of Fox from the day when he disowned 
his friendship in the House of Commons to the day when 
he sent a message of cold and impressive severity from his 
deathbed. But the separation of these two men was the 
charter of the freedom of Liberalism ; it broke the ties and 
prejudices that made the Whigs a Party of superannuated 
ideas and ideals : it emancipated the promise of democracy. 
And there was no man better fitted than Fox to play the 
great part of developing and transforming the small Party 
left to him into the beginnings of democratic Liberalism. 
Cobbett was one day to make the people self-conscious. 
Thelwall and Hardy were already beginning that work of 
political education among the artisans and working classes 
which was one of the noblest tasks any set of men has 
ever undertaken. But for many a generation power was 
to remain in the hands that had wielded it during the 
eighteenth century, and probably nobody but Fox could 
have inspired and preserved the spirit of generous enlighten- 
ment, magnanimous sympathy and devotion to high prin- 
ciple among men whose circumstances and temptations 
would have led them in a very different direction. He 
succeeded, partly because his personal fascinations threw 
such a spell over men’s minds that they could not help 
catching his splendid enthusiasms. It was due to him that 
throughout the dark and deadening reign of superstition, 
panic and intolerance, the House of Commons kept alive 
the memory of England’s noblest traditions and the promise 
of her most splendid hopes. 

Those years, as they were lived in England, are generally 
thrown into a parenthesis or an aside in English histories. 
Every one knows what was happening in Europe, and few 
think that it mattered much if the Habeas Corpus Act 
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was suspended, or the platform suppressed, or a number of 
innocent men sent to cruel punishments by the party 
passions of their judges. The blows fell fast. Muir and 
Palmer were transported in 1793, on the sentence of the 
judge whom Stevenson took as the type of coarse and 
barbarous injustice. The Habeas Corpus Act was suspended 
in 1794. In that year Erskine’s eloquence foiled the attack 
on Hardy and Tooke, and the great treason trial ended ina 
repulse for the Government. The Government replied 
with the Treason and Sedition Acts of 1795. During those 
years many men were imprisoned without trial or 
accusation. ‘That the spirit of freedom was not finall 
extinguished is due more to Fox than to anybody else. 
Each new piece of tyranny was steadily resisted, and the 
poorest and most obscure of all Pitt’s victims, be he 
bookseller or artisan, could not help feeling that a cause 
which could still command the most eloquent and the 
most fearless tongue in England could never fall into 
despair. 

The Revolution raised issues that affected the whole 
fabric of Europe, and if Fox was the great champion of 
freedom and Liberalism at home, he was not less conspicu- 
ously the champion of national freedom abroad. Burke, 
Pitt and Fox, took characteristic views of the Revolution 
as a great European movement. Burke was the passionate 
and quixotic Royalist. He believed in the king, he believed 
in Marie Antoinette, he believed in the Court, he believed 
in those emigrants who had broken their last tie with France 
and ceased to respect themselves as Frenchmen when others 
refused to respect them as nobles. He would have believed 
in the devil if he had worn the crown of France and 
enlisted the enemies of his country against his subjects. 
With what maenad fury Burke held his faith everybody 
knows. He brought a brutal and unfounded charge against 
the man who had been his closest friend, and he thought it 
a dishonour to the Christian religion that French prisoners 
were taken alive on the field of battle.1 Pitt had none of 
these delirious visions. His judgment was that of careful, 


1 Mr. Charles Whibley, in a recent book, has revived the exploded legend 
that Fox counterworked Pitt’s diplomacy at St. Petersburgh. 
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unromantic, pedestrian Conservatism. He looked upon the 
tumbling fabric of Europe, and could think of no better way 
of repairing its ruin than that of piecing together its shaken 
royalties and restoring its artificial and precarious surface. 
He was like a man who sets to work to reconstruct some 
great fantastic barocco edifice representing the conven- 
tions of a lifeless architecture, by trying to pin together 
once again its broken arches and its extragavant pilasters. 
Fox alone had a vision of the Europe that was to be 
rebuilt, not with fashions and decorations that had become { 
meaningless, symptoms only of decay, but with the glow 
and vigour and reality of an architecture that represented 
the life and energy of free peoples. He alone had the 
imagination to foresee the day when peoples would build 
their own governments. Pitt’s idea was to throw subsidies 
to kings as inducements to them to defend their possessions. 
Fox revolted from the old diplomacy in which peoples 
counted for nothing and dynasties for everything, and he 
knew well enough that governments like those of the 
Emperor inthe Netherlands or the Bourbons in Italy could 
not withstand the power of a nation. This is all elementary 
teaching for us, but in the days of Fox it was a discovery 
in the world of politics comparable to that of the 
Copernican law in the world of astronomy. Fox was 
the first great statesman to give a general application to 
the idea of national self-expression. Pitt was not a 
hardened reactionary, he was simply a statesman with 
the orthodox ideas of his time, and those ideas led him 
to fight the Revolution by stratagems that made the wishes 
and self-respect of peoples of no account at all. It is 
sometimes said to be a fault in a statesman that his ideas 
are in advance of his time. In one sense that fault can 
be found with Fox, whose imagination put him out of 
touch with the accepted prejudices of his time; in another 
sense it was not true, for the ideas Fox was defending were 
the best ideas of his own time. The French Revolution was 
a gigantic effort at self-expression, stimulated by foreign 
attempts to stifle it. Fox knew that if those attempts 
succeeded a mortal blow would have been struck at a 
right which he held sacred, the right of a nation to be 
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its own master. That right he upheld through all the 
vicissitudes of the war. He upheld it against Pitt and 
Burke, when they argued that France was not to choose 
her own government. He upheld it against the sover- 
eigns of Europe as they staggered under the plunder of 
Poland to the conquest of France. He upheld it against 
Napoleon when he declared that England had a just cause 
for going to war in Napoleon’s treatment of Switzerland 
and Holland. He was, of all the conspicuous statesmen 
of Europe, the one consistent champion of nationalism. 
It is sometimes said that this devotion to the doctrine 
of nationalism was very creditable in itself, but that it 
implied a strange detachment from English interests, and 
that in his generous pre-occupation his own country had no 
place. The real difference between Pitt and Fox, it is 
suggested, is that one was concerned and the other was not 
concerned for the fame, importance and aggrandisement of 
his own nation. This idea is based on a misunderstanding 
of Fox’s opinions which it is difficult always to regard as 
involuntary. I remember a conversation I had with M. 
Albert Sorel some years ago, when he said that the thing 
that surprised him most about the English historians’ 
treatment of Fox, was their inability to see that he was 
not only a generous man, but “un bon Anglais”. Fox had 
a perfectly clear and definite conception of English interests. 
He believed English interests were identical with the interests 
of freedom in Europe; and he believed that English policy 
ought to be devoted to securing for England the confidence 
and respect of the peoples of Europe. Holding these 
opinions, he pursued a perfectly natural and _ intelligible 
course. At the beginning of the war in Europe he wanted 
England to intervene on the side of the Revolution, in 
defence of the rights of France against the principles of 
the Brunswick manifesto. He wished to do everything 
to avoid war with France, and if war broke out, he wished 
to do everything he could to prevent England from being 
entangled in the alien dynastic interests of the Continent. 
Hence his detestation of those acts of policy, such as the 
enlistment of the emigrants or the proclamations at Toulon, 
which committed us to war against the domestic freedom 
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of the French nation. It was not unpatriotic of Pitt, 
remembering his views of policy, to think that his own 
maintenance of power was the first English interest. It 
was not unpatriotic of Fox, remembering his views of 
policy, to think that the failure of the policy of coercing 
France to take her government from Europe, was the first 
English interest. Every Liberal to-day must agree that he 
was right. The renewal of the war after Amiens raised 
different issues. The great contrast between Fox and Pitt 
was that Fox thought Napoleon must be beaten, if he was 
ever to be beaten, by popular risings. Pitt thought the 
only chance was the old method of buying the Courts of 
Europe. Fox summed up his leading ideas in his great 
speech in May, 1803, when he said that England had to 
destroy the impression that she was trying to enlist Europe 
in the cause of an English interest; that her first aim 
should be to win the confidence of Europe, and that even 
the good wishes of the small states were not to be despised. 
From this point of view the wise policy was not to stimulate 
forced resistance to Napoleon, but to reinforce spontaneous 
resistance. The first policy had laid Europe at Napoleon’s 
feet and annihilated our influence. Of course there are 
considerations on the other side. It will be argued that if 
Marengo and Austerlitz made Napoleon omnipotent in 
Europe, they diverted him from other parts of the world 
where we were accumulating and consolidating prizes and 
conquests. Certainly one difference between Fox and Pitt 
was that Fox was much more pre-occupied than Pitt with 
the fortunes of Europe and our influence there. This is 
not the place to weigh policies and plans. But in answer 
to those critics who think Fox had no English policy, it is 
worth while to point out that the main principles of his 
foreign policy during the Revolution have been the 
precedent on which we have acted in all subsequent 
revolutions; that the actual course of events during the 
Revolutionary wars justified almost all his anticipations, and 
that the force which ultimately destroyed Napoleon on the 
Continent was precisely the force to which Fox had looked 
for his overthrow. Whether Fox was right or wrong in 
his judgment is a question on which competent critics will 
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differ. The suggestion that he was indifferent to the 
interests of his country can only be ascribed to partisanship 
or gross crudity of mind. His whole policy was inspired by 
that faith in a liberal nationalism which is the mark of 
liberal patriotism. When we talk of the foreign policy 
of Canning and of Gladstone, we mean a policy which first 
took its rise in Fox’s broad and large-sighted imagination, 
not a policy of renunciation or resignation, not a policy of 
aggression and selfishness, but the policy of a nation that 
counts the liberties of Europe among its most precious 
interests, and refuses to link its own greatness with the 
fortunes of power or the catastrophe of freedom. 

It is significant that most modern Liberal statesmen refer 
ten times to Pitt for every time they refer to Fox, when 
they wish to fortify their case by precedent or example from 
history. The reason is that Pitt is held to be a success, and 
Fox a failure in practical politics. Many people will admit 
everything that is said in favour of Fox’s splendid sympathies, 
his large and noble hopes, his fine, frank, disinterested 
nature, his magnanimous and commanding views, but they 
will urge that government is a stern and severe business, 
that it is not the art of applying principles and phrases to 
affairs, but of controlling great and complicated and formid- 
able transactions. In that rough and difficult task you do not 
ask for a perfect symmetry of justice and reason, nor for the 
display of great emotions or the execution of great ideas. 
What you want is the art of carrying things on, of averting 
catastrophe or disorder, of maintaining the plausibilities of 
discipline and-authority. Pitt, they will argue, succeeded 
in the task that was set him, and one year of his efficient 
administration showed more practical statesmanship than all 
the eloquent speeches Fox ever made in the hope of righting 
a wrong, or teaching governments to shun injustice. Now 
it is worth while to examine an argument which certainly 
tells on a great many minds, and is not without force and a 
certain element of reasonableness. But first it must be 
asked whether if all that is urged were true—if Pitt was a 
statesman with a statesman’s gift of getting things done, and 
Fox an orator with an orator’s gift of making men feel ;_ if 
Pitt guarded England safely from the adventures of freedom, 
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while Fox idly warned it against the risks of tyranny— 
would it be just to bestow on Pitt the immortality 
of success, and to admire Fox only as a glorious apparition ? 
There will be some at any rate who will reply that, even if 
these facts were admitted, the man who has transformed a 
Party, who has given to his country the dazzling vision of a 
better and a juster government, who has allowed no man or 
class to be ill-used, and no truth or principle to be wronged 
without a protest, who has shielded the sense for freedom 
through all the storms of violence and panic, and taught his 
generation a single emancipating and ennobling lesson, has 
added something to the permanent greatness and character 
of his country. And if this is ever true, it was never truer 
than it was in the days of Fox. Pitt’s career represents the 
triumph of prudence over enthusiasm. It used to be said 
that he sacrificed causes he cherished to the love of power 
or the hard exactions of his circumstances. ‘There was an 
old democratic idea that he fell under the curse— 


‘“* Virtutem videant, intabescantque relicta.” 


There was a contrary theory that he was a man of liberal 
and generous aims, who saw them all thwarted by the follies 
of this world. There was, we think, a mistaken assumption 
in both those views. Both alike start from the belief that 
Pitt was an enthusiast for liberal ideas, a belief which his 
career discredits. He was a brave man, not afraid, as he 
showed in the case of his commercial treaties, of the pre- 
judice and ignorance of his times. But his passion was for 
efficient government ; his great reforms were the application 
of the doctrines of Free Trade and economy which he learnt 
from Adam Smith, and the application of a doctrine of 
financial purity in office which he inherited from his father. 
If we take his career from beginning to end, it is surely truer 
to say that he misunderstood and mistrusted liberal ideas 
than that he deserted them, unless there are some minds to 
whom liberal ideas begin and end with Free Trade. But 
however we analyse Pitt’s career, one truth emerges which 
cannot be challenged. He held office largely because he 
made up his mind that it was less important that his prin- 
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ciples should triumph than that government should remain 
in his hands. Nobody will deny that much can be said in 
extenuation of these inconsistencies, but nobody will deny 
either that the tone of politics is apt to suffer from such 
examples. In those circumstances a career which sub- 
ordinated the hopes of office to the claims of causes had 
a special value and importance. ‘The sincerity of public 
life owes an incalculable debt to Fox’s constancy and 
the strong and lofty civic spirit that animated his sense 
of party. 

But it may surely be questioned whether what we may 
call Pitt’s “real politics” achieved more than Fox’s imagin- 
ative Liberalism. The Slave Trade is a good example. 
Pitt never thought it safe to make the Slave Trade a 
government question, and the result was that his life and 
power became the guarantee of its continuance. Fox took 
ofice in 1806 under great difficulties. He made grave 
mistakes. He weakened a great Party by a mistaken con- 
sent to the inclusion of Sidmouth. He weakened a great 
tradition by allowing Ellenborough to sit in the Cabinet. 
But neither his mistakes of judgment nor the rapid advance of 
disease arrested the vigour or the directness of his action, and 
in a few weeks of doubtful power he destroyed the trade 
which Pitt had left alive through as many years of omni- 
potence. If again we take the case of Ireland, is it quite 
certain that Pitt’s policy was a great practical success and 
Fox’s one of the errors of a charming sentimentalism ? 
Those who argue that it is will find it hard to explain how 
it comes that the great capital difficulties of Irish govern- 
ment were never so subdued or so tractable as during the 
years of Grattan’s Parliament, when Irish patriotism began 
to master the feuds of religion and history. Lord Rosebery 
argues that it is not fair to judge Pitt’s Irish policy without 
remembering that the Irish Church Establishment was the 
keystone of the Union. Is not that itself a sufficient 
criticism on his policy? Fox knew that that keystone 
might crumble, for in one of his speeches he distinctly fore- 
shadowed the day when the Irish Church would disappear. 
Which was the truer analysis, the more penetrating grasp 
of the realities of Irish politics ? Pitt’s doctrine, “ the Pro- 
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testant interest must be the bond of union between Ireland 
and this country,” or Fox’s doctrine, “I would have the 
whole Irish government regulated by Irish notions and Irish 
prejudices, and I firmly believe, according to another Irish 
expression, the more she is under the Irish government the 
more will she be bound to English interests.” 

This article is no record of Fox’s career and no analysis 
of his greatness. There is no space to speak of his remark- 
able charm, of his friendship with Fitzpatrick and Grey, 
his devotion to his wife, his affection for his nephew. There 
is no need to defend his magnanimity or to praise the 
resignation with which he accepted the catastrophe of his 
hopes. No man has known better how to bear the most 
poignant disappointments of public life with dignity and 
without bitterness. In those disappointments personal 
ambition had a very small share. He found in his happy 
exile at St. Anne’s Hill a pleasure and contentment that 
no triumphs could have offered, and he grudged every 
hour that was stolen from Virgil or Euripides. He was 
happier talking about the turnips over his garden gate 
than he was in making the speech on Napoleon’s letter, 
which is still the greatest masterpiece we have of the oratory 
of Parliaments. But intent as he was on his simple and 
careless life, he could not recall or imprison his authority 
and genius, and the resounding echoes of his name. His 
name meant to Europe England’s frankness, her public 
spirit, her generous and daring sympathies; it meant to 
Ireland England’s contrition for old crimes and her faith 
in the reparations of freedom; it meant to Catholic 
and Dissenter England’s toleration and the promise of an 
impartial citizenship; it meant to thousands of obscure 
prisoners, expiating imprudences of speech and generosities 
of mind, the hope of English justice; it meant to the 
plundered races of India, who had long known the power 
of English passion, the power of English mercy. The 
greatness of his mind, said Grattan, must be measured by 
parallels of latitude. Some there are who still remember 
Fox for private disorders of which he paid the penalty ; 
others who condemn him for indiscretions of which he 
suffered the results. But every Liberal who rejoices in 
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this sanguine hour will pay the tribute of his admiring 
gratitude to the hero of humanity, who gave to liberalism 
in its day of tribulation and contempt those valiant sym- 


pathies that are the secret of its triumphs and its great 
renown. 


J. L. Hammonp 
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THE CASE FOR WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE. 


HE question of Women’s Suffrage has now been 

before the country for a long time. The interest in 
it, which at one time seemed merely academic, has quietly 
and gradually matured ; and, with the advent of a strong 
democratic feeling in the country, the issue appears more 
definite and pressing than it has ever done before. The 
supporters of the movement are known to be in a large 
majority in the present House of Commons. Some of them 
are enthusiasts in the cause; many show real good will, 
and others friendly toleration; whilst the hostile element, 
though still noisy, is small. The Prime Minister gives his 
cordial personal support, in which the larger part of his 
Government are with him ; and the leader of the opposition 
is at least a platonic friend. But for the unfortunate inter- 
ruption in the Ladies’ Gallery, a resolution in favour of 
Women’s Suffrage would have undoubtedly been carried 
during last session by a very large majority. This would 
have made the subsequent steps much easier. 

Notwithstanding this marked change of feeling among 
politicians the old arguments against women voting are still 
heard ; and it is the question which above all others lends 
itself to the prejudices and conventional modes of thought 
which, under the name of unanswerable arguments, stand 
in the way of every reform. 

We may take it that with the advance of education in 
all classes, with the franchise as comprehensive as it now 
is,—including, as it does, even the illiterate voter—and with 
the presence of women in politics in every stage where 
voluntary work is open to them, the argument that they 
are too inferior in intelligence to vote has been dropped. 
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The break-up of family life was honestly feared by many, 
if women’s activities were to reach beyond the kitchen, the 
school-room, or the drawing-room ; but that break-up has 
not occurred through their exercising the municipal vote, 
or by their active work at elections, and few now believe 
that it will follow the parliamentary franchise. Lord 
Salveson, in giving judgment against the women graduates 
who claimed to vote in the Scotch university elections, told 
us they are excluded from the polling booth from “a sense 
of decorum,” and that it is “chiefly out of respect for 
women that they have been excused from taking any share 
in public affairs.” But this remarkable statement will 
perhaps not be taken very seriously. 

The argument that every citizen must perform some 
active military service, and that, as women cannot fight, 
they must not vote, still has some popularity. But it is 
answered that a very small proportion of the men of the 
country are able or ready to fight; and even in the 
improbable contingency of Conscription every man would 
not be included. The army and navy are now professions 
for which a certain portion of the population are carefully 
trained ; and these men only serve for the earlier years of 
their lives, and must be qualified by reaching a standard of 
height and health, even to the possession of good teeth, 
real or false. There has never been any special privilege 
attached to the military career in Great Britain ; and in 
point of fact very few soldiers possess a vote whilst serving 
with the colours. On this point the Prime Minister has 
told us that ‘ whenever we hear it spoken of as almost the 
sole test of citizenship that a man should be able to take 
some part in active military duty, I think we are being led 
into false ground altogether.” The cost of war has in- 
creased by “leaps and bounds”; and, whether the present 
movement for peace and disarmament can check the ex- 
penditure or not, the defence of the country depends upon 
expensive ships, great guns, the newest rifles, and better- 
paid soldiers. Money plays a larger and a larger part in 
the support of the services, and this money is taken from 
men and women alike. Women are convinced that, as 
they pay for wars in money, and in the lives of those dear 
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to them, they should have some voice in deciding whether 
wars should be waged or not. 

A more popular argument is that “‘ Woman’s place is 
at home,” and she must do nothing that will take her from 
her family duties. But in real life we find the woman is 
often obliged to earn her living, and perhaps has no home 
worth the name. Thousands of women would now starve 
if they waited for a man to support them; they must work 
to keep themselves and others. Even if, as a wife and 
mother, her work lies at home, she has a deep interest in 
the direction taken by national legislation. For a household 
is part of a vast system, governed at every turn by laws 
imperial or local; and politics enter every home in such 
vital questions as Housing, Sanitation, Education, and the 
cost of the necessaries of life. Why should not women 
have a voice in these home politics? In the factory and 
the workshop it is the same. The woman is there under 
laws and restrictions. She may find them just, or think 
they want alteration, but has no voice in the matter. Why 
should she have no part in the laws she lives under but 
to obey them, and why, whilst helping to produce the 
wealth of the country, should she be denied the elementary 
rights of citizenship ? 

Then we are told that women do not need the vote, and 
that they do not want the vote; very reasonable arguments 
if they could be supported. To deal fairly with the first we 
must look at the world as it is now, and not as it was in 
times past. ‘The old order giveth place to new,” though 
some men seem to think that women are to be exempt from 
all changes. We see women of the upper and lower middle 
class, educated, ambitious, successful in useful careers, earning 
their living, and benefiting their fellow creatures in public 
work. Economic independence is growing to be their aim 
even where not absolutely necessary for their livelihood ; 
and girls who have enough to live upon are now allowed to 
lead an independent life. We cannot regret that we meet 
less often the depressing spectacle of a family of daughters 
growing from girlhood to womanhood, and on to middle 
age, waiting for husbands who never come in sufficient 
number to go round, and spending their best years in 
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pottering over little duties all of which their mother could 
perform, or in foolish amusements which narrow the mind 
and destroy the health. 

The struggle for the open career goes on, and is 
advancing steadily, but at the cost of much waste of 
energy, and the engendering of much bitterness of feeling. 
We must call to mind the years of effort spent before the 
medical profession was open to women; the unceasing 
labour required to obtain for them the right of being 
elected on School Boards, Boards of Guardians, and Parish 
and District Councils, and of being appointed to Factory 
Inspectorships, Sanitary Inspectorships, and School In- 
spectorships; the levity with which their municipal and 
educational functions were withdrawn from them on the 
occasion of a recent change in the machinery of Local 
Government; and the persistent withholding of the due 
rewards of success from women Graduates at the Uni- 
versities. No unprejudiced person can help seeing that 
citizenship would place women in a totally different position 
with regard to all these matters. With it they would have 
an open field and a fair chance, and would know that 
success or failure depended on themselves, and was not 
injuriously affected by the exceptional disadvantage of their 
circumstances. 

The working class woman is now a large factor in the 
industrial world. Unfortunately her pay is often lower, 
and the conditions under which she works worse, than 
they should be in any civilised country. Much is said 
and written on the subject, while philanthropists and 
economists have proposed many remedies. The women 
themselves are coming to the conclusion that, if they had 
the power, they might do much to work out their own 
salvation ; that their position outside the pale of citizenship 
prejudices their industrial status ; that with a better position 
from which to negotiate they would not be reduced to 
the alternative of starving, or of accepting an altogether 
inadequate wage, and so underselling men in the market 
of labour. Constant fresh legislation is brought to bear 
upon the wage earner, affecting women even more than 
men. The men place their point of view respecting pro- 
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posed legislation at once before their member of Parliament ; 
but the women can put on no such pressure because they 
have no political status. The franchise would not, of course, 
bring about a sudden or complete change in the position of 
the working woman ; but it would certainly do so in time. 
No one can say that the condition, first of the mill- 
worker, and then of the agricultural labourer, did not 
vastly and permanently improve soon after their admission 
to citizenship. 

Women Teachers have a special grievance. We entrust 
the greater part of the education of our children to them. 
In elementary schools, they outnumber the men teachers 
enormously ; and they are now to be paid as civil servants, 
in the employment of the nation. Is it fair that they have 
had no voice in framing the Education Bill which touches 
them so nearly, or that they should have no direct means 
of influencing the Department which will deal with them ? 
The laws affecting women have been much improved, but 
there is still injustice that would not long survive if women 
could press for change in a constitutional manner. 

No one could have seen the deputation to the Prime 
Minister at the Foreign Office last May, and heard the 
speeches of the delegates of the various organisations repre- 
sented, without feeling that there was behind it an intense 
and genuine indignation among women at their exclusion 
from the body politic. No one could be unmoved, (the 
Prime Minister was not unmoved,) at the visible and acute 
sense of injustice in the mind of the “ voiceless toiler,” and 
the earnestness of the protest against the humiliating 
position of the educated, professional woman. The argu- 
ment that women do not want the vote was shattered on 
that day. 

It has been said that this movement is only “a middle 
class agitation” ; and it may have been true in the past. 


Unfortunately it is too often the case that the upper class 
woman, who inherits the comforts of life automatically, is 
too apt to look on politics as an exciting form of amuse- 
ment, or as a means of aggrandising her relations. The 
talk about the Suffrage offends her conventional mode of 
looking at the world, and seems to her just a little vulgar. 
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But whosoever may have championed the cause in the 
past, the working woman is now on the war path. The 
poorest and most miserable may not yet have grasped the 
situation, but in the ranks of the organised working women 
the question is growing in importance with amazing 
rapidity. She has realised that though she earns by her 
own toil all she eats and wears, she has no voice in the 
taxation of food and clothing ; that though her labour may 
pay the rent, she is helpless to amend the laws which oblige 
her to pay exorbitantly for a perhaps unsanitary dwelling. 
Her husband may be a drunkard and leave her to support 
the family ; but he can go to the poll and vote for the 
“Trade” nominee, while she cannot assist to send to 
Parliament a temperance reformer who will endeavour to 
remove temptation from his path. And so on through the 
sad and monotonous annals of the working woman’s life. 

The working woman is seeking to place herself by the 
side of the working man in the battle for Social Reform ;— 
for that is what politics mean to her and to him ;—the 
questions of Housing, Sanitation, Education, Feeding Chil- 
dren, Factory Legislation, Compensation for Accident, Cheap 
Food, Old Age Pensions, and Remedies for Unemploy- 
ment. Unfortunately she is more heartily welcomed by the 
Labour Party than by the Liberal Party; for the present 
Government have not shown sympathy with this democratic 
question. There is no doubt that Liberal women have 
keenly felt this attitude. They worked in probably every 
contest in the General Election, some for their relations 
and friends, but the greater number for pure love of the 
cause. They were treated as comrades in the fight ; but, 
once the triumph attained, they find that they are expected 
to wait patiently till the next emergency makes their 
services of importance. They did not work for the con- 
ventional honouts so dear to men; but they expected some 
attention to their claims in matters vital to their position 
and their welfare. Weeks and months have passed, bills 
have been brought in, and legislation set on foot for the 
benefit of almost every class and interest except women. 
Perhaps the Government could not be expected to declare 
itself on the question of Women’s Suffrage before a vote in 
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the House of Commons had been taken ; but the least they 
could do was to introduce and pass a measure empowering 
women to be elected on all Local Government Bodies. 
This measure would meet with very little opposition, and 
would take up little time ; and it is vital that it should be 
passed before this session of Parliament ends, as the London 
County Council elections take place next March. There 
is, however, nothing but official indifference and polite 
putting off. What an “object lesson” for those who say 
men look after the interests of women, as well as women 
could look after those interests themselves ; and how true 
the dictum of Charles James Fox, “I would say that civil 
liberty can have no security without political power!” 

It is well that the practical effect on the constituencies 
of the enfranchisement. of women should be understood. 
The demand of the Societies interested in the question is for 
the vote on the same terms as men. Universal suffrage is not 
now practical politics. There are both men and women 
who advocate it ; but the question we are dealing with, is 
whether women,—single, married, or widowed,—who 
possess any of the legal qualifications which entitle men to 
vote, should be admitted to citizenship. The electorate at 
present is roughly estimated at about 7,000,000, and taking 
the number of women on the Local Government Register, 
it has been calculated that they would add to the electorate 
about 1,250,000 voters. 

Before the close of the first session of this Parliament 
we hope to see the plural voter disappear. This sweeps 
away the out-voter, and almost extinguishes the property 
qualification. ‘The advocates of women’s suffrage welcome 
this reform most heartily, not only because it is right in 
itself, but because it should allay the apprehensions of those 
who fear to see manufactured votes given wholesale to 
women. For many Liberals are still troubled by the idea 
that the Woman’s vote would be an upper class vote, and 
therefore a reactionary one. Investigations carefully carried 
out in various places, giving statistics of the class of woman 
voter on the Local Government register, show that this is 
far from being the case. From returns gathered from fifty 
constituencies, we find the percentage of working women 
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enfranchised would be about 82 per cent. of the whole 
number. The following table gives some examples. 








| Tot. al | 
| Number | Working Middle Upper 


| of Women| Class Class Class 
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| St. George’s, Hanover Square | 
(presumably the richest of 
































London Constituencies). . | 2816 796 998 1022 
North Kensington . . . . | 2374 935 106 1333 
| Paddington: Two divisions . 4695 1322 2145 1228 
St. Pancras : All four divisions, | 5231 3342 1685 204 
| Southwark: Three divisions . | 34.16 2989 429 3 
| 
| Tetaton | Working | Otker 
| Register Class Classes 
a ee a | 5234 4752 482 
i a a ae 983 916 67 
Barnsley : Six polling districts . 357 279 78 
| Leeds: Armley-Wortley wards . 1190 1100 go 
Darwen: West Central ward. . | 136 136 fe) 
Kirkby Lonsdale. . . . . . | 57 49 8 
Cambridge: Castle ward . . . | 107 86 21 




















That there is no inherent disqualification for a woman 
to give a vote in a sensible and orderly manner, neither 
creating a revolution nor setting back the clock, is shown by 
the fact that rate-paying women vote in municipal elections, 
much as men of their own class do. In countries where 
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they have equality of political rights, no remarkable change 
of policy has occurred, and the result has been considered 
satisfactory. Women can now vote in some of our colonies. 








New Zealand . ; Full franchise in 1893 
Tasmania . ; - ‘a 9» 1903 
South Australia . - o »» 1894 
Western Australia , a ‘i »» 1900 
New South Wales # - »» 1902 
Queensland ; ‘ie - 9» 1905 
Commonwealth of Auetrslia - - 55 1902 
They vote in the Isle of Man for the House of Keys. 





In America they have the Franchise in Wyoming, Utah, 
Idaho, and Colorado ; and the New Constitution of Finland ; 
gives them the full suffrage. ‘ 

It may reasonably be expected that the presence of 
women in the Electorate will have a good moral effect. 
Their influence from outside the Constitution has been very 
great, and all for the good, in such questions as Temperance, 
Social Purity, Peace ; and they should surely have a more 
legitimate standpoint from which to work. Men who are 
struggling against the materialistic tendencies of the age 
should welcome their help as fellow-citizens ; for the world’s 
work demands the best energies of all, both men and : 
women, and there are stores of unused capacity and spirit 
among women, which a position of secure responsibility | 
would elicit and utilise. Among most women their desire q 
for the vote is not a mere matter of amour propre or of | 
political ambition. It is the hope to attain equality of 
opportunity in work, both of head and hand; a voice in 
making the laws which they obey; and some share in 
influencing the destinies of their country. They entertain a 
conviction that political rights are needed “not only in 
order that they may govern, but that they may not be mis- 
governed ;” they unreservedly believe in the future of their 
cause ; and they are persuaded that their countrymen will 
give them justice at no distant date. 

CAROLINE TREVELYAN 
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MICHAEL DAVITT’S UNFINISHED 
CAMPAIGN 


BY ONE OF HIS DISCIPLES 


YEAR before his death, Michael Davitt contributed 

to the Independent Review an article entitled “ The 
Irish National Assembly, 1910,”—the last article, I believe, 
which he wrote for an English Review. It was partly 
historical, narrating the events which led up to the fall of Mr. 
Wyndham, and partly prophetic, describing the steps lead- 
ing up to the establishment, in 1909, of an Irish National 
Assembly, and to the victory, at the Irish elections in 1910, 
of the “National Democratic Party.” The historical 
portion of the article contained the first explicit statement 
of what the public had hitherto been left to infer,—namely, 
that Mr. Dillon’s outspoken Swinford speech, which burst 
the Wyndham—MacDonnell—O’Brien bubble, was the 
fruit of plans deliberately concerted by him with Mr. 
Davitt and others, for the preservation of the Irish move- 
ment from capture by the landlords. The publication of 
Mr. Davitt’s article was, therefore, seized upon by Mr. 
William O’Brien as the starting-point of a fresh campaign 
against his former colleagues,—a campaign which still 
continues. 

More interesting, however, especially now, are the 
prophetic portions of Mr. Davitt’s article. Not those in 
which he dealt with the coming of Home Rule, which are 
sufficiently vague and cautious; but those in which he 
foreshadowed the overthrow of the Irish Clerical Party at 
the first elections held under the new system. 

Mr. Davitt foresaw, as the first results of a Home Rule 
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Parliament (1) the formation of a Conservative and Clerical 
ministry, led by Mr. John Redmond, and including Mr. 
William O’Brien (whose aristocratic tendencies are slyly hit 
in the forecast, by knighting him, along with his leader), 
Sir Horace Plunkett, and Mr. Waldron,—the independent 
Home Ruler who sits for a Dublin constituency by virtue 
of the “Cawtholic” vote,—(2) the overthrow of this 
ministry at the first elections, by a combination of Orange 
Democrats, National Democrats, and Labour Members,— 
the National Democratic Party giving its name to the 
combination, and winning on a programme including old 
age pensions and educational reform, as opposed to the 
project of a Catholic University. The names of the leaders 
of this democratic “ Bloc” are not given; but it may be 
assumed that Mr. Davitt thought of himself and Mr. 
Dillon as leading the National Democrats,—of Mr. Lindsay 
Crawford as leading the Orange Democrats, and perhaps of 
Mr. Walker, ex-President of the Irish Trade Union 
Congress, the unsuccessful Labour candidate for North 
Belfast, and the only purely Labour candidate at any Irish 
Election, as heading the Labour contingent. 

What signs are there that this forecast, so full of hope 
for democratic Irishmen, will be fulfilled ? A brief review 
of some happenings since Mr. Davitt penned it—especially 
of what took place about the time of the General Election, 
—may help towards an answer. 

The North Louth episode was the most significant and 
the most instructive of these happenings. Mr. Timothy 
Healy, who enjoys high favour in Irish ecclesiastical circles, 
sat for North Louth in the Parliament of 1g00-—6 in defiance 
of the Irish Party. Repeatedly, in the course of that Parlia- 
ment, he had shown that he could be a formidable foe on 
the flank of the Party,—not so much because of his own 
considerable abilities, as because he provided a rallying- 
point and focus for any elements of discontent within the 
Party. Thus, in the autumn of 1902, when the Irish Party, 
in a lucid interval, decided to ignore the episcopal whip and 
to absent themselves from the debates on the Education Bill, 
some half-dozen members revolted against Party discipline, 
and remained at Westminster to swell Mr. Balfour’s 
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majorities. They were, however, all nonentities, and could 
safely have been despised, were it not that Mr. Healy’s 
presence and support in the House left them no longer 
scattered items, but made them at once the nucleus of a 
Party with a Leader. To this fact may largely be attri- 
buted the ultimate surrender of the Irish Party to the 
exigencies of the situation. Naturally, the Party leaders 
decided to eliminate the revolters at the General Election of 
1906; and they succeeded in doing so, not a single one of 
the dissentients being returned. But when they proceeded 
logically to follow up this action by opposing Mr. Healy, 
the Church at once interfered. Cardinal Logue wrote, first 
privately, and afterwards publicly, on behalf of Mr. Healy’s 
undisturbed tenure of the seat. This might have been 
disregarded, as the Cardinal was always a pronounced 
‘“‘ Healyite,” with no love for the Irish Party, nor any spark 
of genuine democratic sentiment. But it was another 
matter when Archbishop Walsh intervened. As he repre- 
sents the most popular and progressive element amongst the 
Bishops, and has usually lent his support to the Irish Party, 
his interference on behalf of Mr. Healy came as a thunder- 
bolt upon the Irish Leaders. It was decisive, however. 
The threatened opposition to Mr. Healy was withdrawn, in 
direct response to the episcopal demand. No incident of 
recent years has done more damage to the Irish Party in 
Ireland itself. It stamped the Party, to all appearance, as a 
Catholic and Clerical, instead of a National and Democratic 
Party. For on either national or democratic grounds no 
more undesirable candidate than Mr. Timothy Healy could 
be imagined; from the Catholic and Clerical point of view, 
however, he was ideal, being the faithful henchman of 
Clerical power and upholder of priestly dictation. In the 
counsels of the Irish Party, it is plain, democracy, though 
not unrepresented, is still powerless to make its influence felt 
as against the clergy. 

Though this was the most marked manifestation of 
priestly power during the Irish elections, it was not the 
only one. At the Conventions, held in each constituency 
for the purpose of choosing Nationalist candidates, clergy- 
men are allowed to be present as such, without any test of 
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their popular sympathies. This unfortunate provision was 
first introduced by Parnell, with the object (as Davitt tells 
us in his Fa// of Feudalism in Ireland) of counterbalancing 
the active liberal elements represented by Davitt himself, 
with which the cold, aristocratic, conservative mind of 
Parnell had little sympathy. The priests still fulfil this 
function admirably. At almost every Convention swarms 
of priests present themselves—priests who have never been 
heard of as Nationalist politicians, who are either actively 
hostile to the work of the Irish Party, or indifferent to all 
of it which does not bring grist to their own mill. These 
gentlemen, by their sheer voting power, and by the 
tremendous influence their presence and their speeches 
enable them to exercise, dominate the Conventions, and 
have succeeded, in not a few cases, in foisting on the Party 
members of a strongly conservative cast, who are readily 
responsive to the episcopal whip, regardless of the country’s 
true interests. 

In all this the clerics behaved with the customary fore- 
sight of their great organisation. It was not merely that 
they wished, as they always wish, to secure such a control 
over the Irish Party as would enable them to dictate its 
policy on the Irish University question and kindred matters. 
It was the advent of the English Education Bill that placed 
them particularly on the alert. The bishops, in conclave 
assembled, adroitly expressed their confidence in the Irish 
Party, and their belief that subscriptions would be readily 
forthcoming to support the Party in their work of defending 
Catholic schools in England. The inference,—that, if the 
Irish Party neglected this work, the Bishops would see that 
subscriptions were wot forthcoming,—was easily drawn. 

One bishop, however, was not satisfied that even this 
plain hint would suffice to direct Mr. Redmond and 
Mr. Dillon in the way they should go. Dr. O'Dwyer, 
Bishop of Limerick, sallied into the open with a vehement 
letter, truculently warning the Party that there must be no 
“sham fighting,” but that the iniquitous projects of the 
Liberal Ministry must be opposed tooth and nail. The 
virulence of this document gave Davitt his opportunity. 
During the General Election he had been absent in England, 
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fighting the battles of the Labour party, and endeavouring 
to cement an alliance between them and the Irish Nationalists. 
He could not quietly see this alliance wrecked by the Bishops, 
who were steadily urging the Irish Party in the direction 
of Toryism. He replied to Dr, O’Dwyer with his accus- 
tomed trenchant vigour. The Bishop did not reply, but 
others did, and a warm controversy followed in the columns 
of the Freeman’s Sournal, Davitt boldly championing secular 
education as against the denominationalists. While the 
controversy still continued, the Bishops took a characteristic 
method of closing the mouth of their formidable opponent. 
The Lenten pastoral of Dr. O’Dwyer, though it never 
named Davitt, was practically all devoted to an attack upon 
his principles. The Lenten pastoral of Archbishop Walsh 
contained the following significant passage: “ A great and 
growing evil of the day is the facility afforded by the news- 
paper press, in Ireland as in other countries, to persons 
lamentably uninformed in such matters, to give widespread 
publicity to discreditable attacks upon the teaching and 
upon the rights of the Church in reference to matters such 
as education. At times, too, through the publication of 
such writings, newspapers are made use of to give currency 
to gross misrepresentations of the views and actions of some 
of the most eminent and most widely venerated ecclesiastics 
of the Catholic Church. Much harm is done by such 
publications, for, especially amongst the less intelligent and 
less educated class of newspaper readers, the mischief done 
by them cannot be counteracted by even the most effective 
replies.” 

The Freeman's Journal took the hint. Davitt’s next 
letter, in continuance of the controversy, was refused publi- 
cation. It was the great tribune’s last effort on behalf of 
Liberalism. His fatal illness overtook him while he was 
still busy preparing to publish in some other form the 
eloquent pleadings which the tyranny of the Bishops had 
prevented from seeing the light. Deprived of this great 
balancing weight, the members of the Irish Party have been 
unable to resist the pressure from the other side. They 
have thrown themselves into the arms of the clerics, and 
joined the Tories in the endeavour to wreck the Education 
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Bill. Asa ‘“ Catholic Nationalist” put it in the columns of 
the Daily News,— 

“The Irish Party failed to assert themselves, or to insist 
on the diplomatic courtesies due to their political status. 
They are the spokesmen of a nation, and they allowed them- 
selves to be called the spokesmen of the Catholic minority ; 
they are the Party of Ireland, and they allowed themselves 
to be treated as a section among sections of the English 
Parliament. . . . The appeal of the English Bishops, the 
manifesto of the Irish Bishops, the somewhat extravagant 
articles in the clerical papers, were all apparently written by 
men who had never heard of Home Rule. To read them 
one would have supposed that there was no national frontier- 
line in question, but that Ireland was simply a western 
English shire. The degradation probably touched its worst 
when Mr. Dillon himself went so far as to accept the clerical 
conception of politics and to speak of himself as the spokes- 
man of the Catholic minority (of England). One would 
have thought that Mr. Redmond could have wrung some 
sort of guid pro guo out of Archbishop Bourne and the Duke 
of Norfolk, some passing word of sympathy with Irish 
political aspirations. They committed themselves to no 
such word.” 

Indeed, by their action at the present juncture, the Irish 
Party have furnished the English Tory Catholics with an 
additional argument against Home Rule. So long as Irish 
members can be got to act as the allies of the Anglican 
Bishops and the House of Landlords, why should the latter, 
by giving them the sole charge of Irish affairs, deprive 
them of the power of interfering in English internal 
politics? Then, as regards their attitude towards the 
Government, the Irish members have been strong where 
they should have been mild, and mild where they should 
have been aggressive. To afford the Government just so 
much assistance as might encourage them to proceed in the 
direction of Home Rule, and at the same time not to 
pretend satisfaction with the slowness of their progress—- 
this was the policy naturally dictated by the situation. 
Hence a modified support should have been given to the 
Ministry—a support varying with the degree of Radicalism 
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displayed by the Government, and nicely calculated, both 
as to giving and withholding, so as to weaken the Whiggish 
and anti-Irish element in Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
Cabinet. But the Irish members have been obliged by 
their clerical masters to regulate their attitude by quite 
other considerations. Compelled to antagonise the best of 
the Liberals by opposing the Education Bill, they have 
endeavoured to counterbalance this by voting in the 
Ministerial Lobby on every other question, even where 
national policy or democratic principle might demand a 
contrary line of action. Thus, at the beginning of the 
Session, one of the divisions on Sir James Kitson’s Free 
Trade resolution turned upon the question, “ Was Free 
Trade the issue decided at the General Election?” The 
Irish Members, by their votes, declared that it was; whereas 
it is notorious that not a single Irish Election turned upon 
the tariff question. The Irish members, therefore, could 
have given a striking manifestation of their independent 
national position by abstaining, or even by voting so as to 
declare that, as far as they were coneerned, Free Trade was 
not the issue—it was Home Rule. More serious is the 
Irish Party’s neglect of its old rédle as the spokesman of 
subject races all over the Empire. The grievances of the 
natives of India, of South Africa, of Egypt have been ably 
voiced, this Session, by a handful of Radical and Labour 
members, notably by Mr. John M. Robertson; but the 
Irish Nationalists have been silent. They could not afford 
to annoy the Government on mere humanitarian grounds, 
when it was incumbent on them to do so later on in 
defence of clerical privilege. They were bound to con- 
ciliate first, that their protests on education might have the 
more weight. Such, at least, is the most charitable ex- 
planation. Another is, that, with the steady growth of 
subservience to clericalism, the torpor of Conservatism is 
also creeping over the Party, that the old enthusiasm for 
liberty is moribund. And I fear there is some truth in 
this also. Is it merely fancy, or has a certain revival in this 
respect taken place since Davitt’s death? Has the re- 
awakened memory of Davitt’s principles and career stimu- 
lated a fresh zeal on behalf of the oppressed? Mr. Dillon’s 
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courageous stand with reference to the Denshawi incident 
seems to support this belief—as does the Irish Party’s vote 
for Mr. Keir Hardie’s motion to place the Indian Secretary’s 
salary upon the Estimates. 

For the rest, the prospect seems dark in every direction. 
Holding to the Government through Sir Antony Mac- 
Donnell, and grasping the Irish Party with the other hand, 
the clerical power seems securely entrenched in command 
of the Irish situation. Davitt, the one man who had 
sufficient statesmanlike insight, courage, and prestige to 
enable him successfully to make head simultaneously against 
the Castle and the Clerical organisation, has died without 
leaving any Party to carry on his work. His attitude is 
clearly seen by his language in 1902, when Dr. Clancy, 
Bishop of Elphin, joined Lord De Freyne in attacking the 
United Irish League. Davitt, left alone to step into the 
breach, vigorously attacked “Dr. Clancy, the friend and 
backer of Lord De Freyne, the assailant of the U.I.L., and 
the defender of the rent system which is responsible for the 
devil’s work going on in Roscommon. If, therefore,” he 
continued, “the Bishop of Elphin is offended at my 
remarks, let him advise Dr. Clancy to find occupation 
more congenial to the sacred duty of an authorised teacher 
of the Church than that of interfering in a Land League 
fight between tenants and a landlord, and taking sides with 
the landlord in the contest.” It will be seen that Davitt 
carefully discriminated between the man and the office. A 
devout Catholic all his life, he never indulged in any abuse 
of bishops or priests as such ; but he held fast to the sound 
independent doctrine, that ecclesiastics who enter the field 
of politics cannot carry with them (as they almost always 
claim to do) their sacred dignity, or demand from those 
who follow their religious teachings any other respect than 
that which may be due to their personal merit and political 
sagacity. In this, however, he stood practically alone 
amongst Irish leaders. Mr. Redmond, once so truculently 
‘independent ” of the clergy, is now their most obedient 
servitor. Mr. Dillon, a genuine democrat at heart, and the 
nearest in sympathy to Mr. Davitt, is not endowed with 
strength to match his sincerity and earnestness. 
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Davitt’s isolation, during the later years of his life, had 
something pathetic in it. That he felt this himself, I first 
learned from a letter he wrote me in 1903. In that year 
the visit of King Edward VII to Ireland created consider- 
able excitement in Nationalist circles. While the Irish 
leaders held steadfastly to their old position—that of stand- 
ing aloof from the head of the Constitution so long as 
Ireland’s constitutional rights were ignored—many, deluded 
by the claptrap of ‘ Conciliation,” believed that the Royal 
visit heralded a ‘‘new era” and hastened to bask in the 
royal smile. Foremost amongst these were the Bishops— 
hoping for a Catholic University, and eager, as always, to 
sell national interests for the interests of their order. But 
while other “loyal addressers” were promptly brought to 
heel, the Bishops were too powerful to be attacked ; and 
their subservience was silently condoned by the Nationalist 
leaders and the official Nationalist press. In these circum- 
stances, I wrote a letter (which I did not dare to sign) to a 
weekly journal of which I had the entrée, and, on its 
publication, forwarded it to Davitt, asking for his opinion, 
and expressing the belief that the time was propitious for a 
man of his position and prestige to give the country a lead 
against the anti-nationalism of the clerics. My published 
letter said, inter ala :— 

‘It is not too much to say that the reception accorded 
to the King at Maynooth constitutes a betrayal of national 
principles and national honour, which has no parallel even 
in the past history of the Irish Bishops . . . The Bishops 
have always posed as leaders of the people in the political, 
as well as in the religious field; they have constantly 
claimed a right to dictate to the elected representatives of 
the people, the latest instance of these claims being their 
insolent interference with the Irish Party’s action on the 
English Education Bill. . . . Having, through the mis- 
taken tolerance of the rightful political leaders, established 
a great political prestige as representatives of Irish nation- 
ality, the Bishops have repeatedly gone over to the enemy 
at a critical moment, careless of national sentiment and 
national honour. Their latest action was dictated by no 
other motives than a desire to secure for Maynooth a 
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share in the grant which it is expected will be forthcoming 
for a Catholic University. ... . In the face of all this, the 
silence of the Irish Party, of the Irish Press, and of the Irish 
people at large, is simply deplorable.” 

In acknowledging my letter, Davitt wrote :— 

“Tam in full agreement with all you say in your letter 
to New Ireland, but I cannot see my way to act on your 
suggestion and attack these Maynooth Magnates in the 
Press for their slavish subserviency. ‘That would be a big 
task, in the performance of which I would be left in a posi- 
tion of ‘splendid isolation,’ as usual. I have frequently 
had to ‘bell the cat’ in popular politics, only to be deserted 
by those who advised me most warmly to the adoption of 
such a course.” 

There is a note of pathos in these few sentences,—unin- 
tentional, perhaps, but unmistakable,—an expression of the 
feelings of a man who knew himself alone, practically 
unsupported, almost unappreciated. “I have been in a 
minority all my life,” he said at the Convention of 1903. 
It must be said, however, that for this isolation Davitt 
himself was partly to blame. He carried self-abnegation 
too far. Ever willing to sacrifice himself for the benefit 
of the country at large, and keenly alive to the evils 
wrought by dissension in Ireland’s history, he effaced him- 
self too readily in favour of men whose commonplace souls 
enabled them to secure more easily a commanding influence 
over the crowd. For the sake of unity, he stood aside, or 
supported those who led the populace, even while many of 
their proceedings were little to his taste. Considering the 
past history of Ireland, and how much the country has 
suffered from uncontrolled egoism and violent refusal to 
subordinate self to the discipline of organised movements, it 
is hard to blame him. Yet had he acted otherwise—had 
he utilised his great prestige to gather round himself, in 
some organised form, the various democratic elements in 
the country, he might have left Ireland in possession of an 
established National Democratic Party, to carry on his 
work and strive to achieve the triumph he predicted for 
1910. 

At it is, he has left no party behind him. A number of 
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scattered items there are, in various parts of the country, 
especially amongst the city-dwellers and the young, who 
were learning to look up to Davitt, and to watch eagerly 
for his fearless entry into the fray against each new manifest- 
ation of dictatorial clericalism. In Dublin, democracy has, 
for the most part, allied itself with the policy of “Sinn 
Fein,”—that of the extremists who, scorning the British 
Parliament and the Irishmen who enter it, desire to work 
out Ireland’s salvation on her own soil. This party, strong 
nowhere save in Dublin, has there succeeded in capturing a 
considerable portion of the civic representation, and is daily 
growing stronger. Its representatives in the Municipal 
Council are not merely advanced Nationalists and staunch 
Gaelic Leaguers, but good democrats as well,—many of them 
workingmen,—and, as a Labour and Temperance Party, 
they are conducting an excellent campaign against the pub- 
licans and the other sections of the bourgeoisie, who pose as 
Parliamentary Nationalists for their own interests. Attached 
to this party is a student group, known as the Dungannon 
Club, mainly composed of young medical students,—a group 
not free from the extravagances inherent in youth, but 
sound in its general aims and full of democratic ¢/an. This 
section has its representatives also in Belfast ; but in that 
city the main hope of democracy lies in the awakening of 
the workers and in the Independent Orange Order. The 
victory of Mr. Sloan in South Belfast, and the gallant fight 
made by Mr. Walker in North Belfast, are signs of hope for 
democracy. 

Outside the two great cities, only isolated individuals 
here and there uphold the democratic banner. The United 
Irish League, for the most part, is in the hands of the 
bourgeoisie,—farmers and shopkeepers who have profited by 
the land legislation of the past, and who are now anxious to 
prevent its benefits from extending to the labouring classes. 
The Gaelic League, for the most part, is in the hands of the 
Catholic Clergy, who hope to profit by the return to 
medievalism and the reaction against modern cosmopolitan 
democracy which the revival of the Irish language 
represents. 

But the priests, viewing with suspicion the growth of the 
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Gaelic League, and fearing lest it may develop amongst the 
people the uncomfortable habit of thinking, are not yet 
satisfied that their control over this organisation is sufficient. 
What they desire is to be able, at the proper moment, to 
steer the Gaelic League according to their wishes, just as 
they can the U.I.L., without any fear of a hitch. A signi- 
ficant episode has recently made this clear. 

In Portarlington a long contest has been waged between 
the local priests and the local branch of the Gaelic League 
—the League maintaining its right to hold “mixed” classes 
against the priestly prurience which: insists on a separation 
of the sexes. Abandoned by the Press, the Portarlington 
Gaelic Leaguers published a history of their struggle in 
a small brochure,—showing the persecution to which 
they have been subjected, in their persons and in their 
business, by the clerical terrorists. In reply the Parish 
Priest of Portarlington issued a circular to many of the 
priests throughout Ireland, in which, after setting out the 
history of the dispute from his point of view, he proceeds 
to indict the executive of the Gaelic League as anti-clerical, 
because it has not expressly condemned the Portarlington 
Branch, and because it actually allows the Branch’s pamphlet 
to be sold i in its book store! 

‘“‘] am aware,” he continues, “that it (the Executive) 
counts priests amongst its members, but they are in a 
small minority, and appear to have little influence on the 
actions and decisions of the Executive. The remedy for 
this unfortunate state of things is to have the objection- 
able elements removed from the Executive, or rendered 
harmless; and a number of good Catholic laymen, with a 
fair representation of the priests, placed on the Executive 
Committee. The Priests have it quite in their power to effect 
this.” 

He then proceeds to urge the priests to use their 
influence in the selection of delegates to the Annual Con- 
vention of the Gaelic League, which elects the Executive ; 
and lays down in detail, for their information, the steps 
necessary to carry into successful execution this pretty plan 
for the complete capture of the Gaelic League. It is clear 
that a bitter contest is at hand, within the Gaelic League, 
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between the arrogant spirit of clericalism and the inde- 
pendent spirit of democracy.’ 

As another example of how clerical influences work, we 
may take Westport, where the parish priest, not many 
months ago, violently assaulted a Bible-colporteur in the 
street. The facts were not denied before the magistrates, 
but these gentlemen, as in duty bound, acquitted their 
pastor. This same parish priest recently delivered a violent 
philippic against the local Protestant rector (Rev. J. O. 
Hannay, whose article in defence of the Gaelic League will 
be remembered by readers of the Independent Review) because 
he had the audacity, in his novels, to criticise the power 
of the Catholic clergy. The Westport Board of Guardians 
promptly took the hint, and, in meeting assembled, 
demanded the dismissal of Mr. Hannay from the Chaplaincy 
of the Workhouse; one guardian of the poor said Mr. 
Hannay ought to be dragged in the river. This ready 
subservience to a priestly hint is the typical attitude of 
the laity in an Irish provincial town. In such towns the 
power of the priest is tremendous. At the slightest sign 
of independence on the part of a member of his flock he 
can—and does—bring into play a complete system of 
ostracism, and makes the revolter’s position intolerable,— 
often, indeed, depriving him of his means of living and 
driving him out of the district. It is little wonder that 
the Irish Party, depending as it does upon those who 
depend on the priests, is so often undistinguishable from 
a Catholic and Clerical Party. It may grumble privily 
against the episcopal lash, but it always comes to heel. 

The interest in education excited by the labours of the 
Gaelic League is a symptom which causes our clerical 
rulers some uneasiness, and lends fresh zest to their 
endeavours to establish on an absolutely secure basis their 
already great power over that organisation. The Gaelic 


1 Since the above was written, the Annual Convention of the Gaelic 
League has met, and the election of the new Executive has resulted in a 
clerical defeat. ‘The leader of the Portarlington Gaelic Leaguers was returned 
at the head of the poll, and some others, against whom clerical attacks were 
specially directed, have also been re-elected. It would appear that the clericals 
have over-reached themselves, and, in the endeavour to fasten more firmly 
their hold on the Gaelic League, have seriously shaken that hold. 
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League’s official agitation, and more markedly the individual 
demands of prominent Gaelic Leaguers, tend manifestly in 
the direction of popular control of education. At present, 
of course, the control of primary and secondary education 
is almost entirely in clerical hands; Irish democrats, in 
and outside of the ranks of the Gaelic League, want to see 
it controlled by the local District or County Councils. 
Fear of the growth of this movement has borne heavily 
upon the priests ever since Dr. Starkie’s Belfast address. 
Repeatedly have episcopal pronouncements, of late years, 


adumbrated the dangers of a conflict between the ideas of 


“religious” and “ godless” education,—the latter meaning, 
of course, any education not completely under the thumb 
of the Bishops. France is pointed out as an example of 
the horrors to which Ireland may come; and the anxiety 
of the Irish Bishops about the English Education Bill 
arises in no small part from fear lest its root ideas, popular 
control and no tests for teachers, should cross the Irish Sea. 

But in the country districts of Ireland, at any rate, the 
priests, might well allow the control of the schools to pass 
into the hands of the local bodies,—it would be only 
clerical management one step removed; at least at first, 
whatever it might subsequently become. Davitt saw the 
hopelessness of the rural districts when he predicated, as 
a condition of a democratic triumph in Ireland, an increase 
of urban representation from 18 to 50, “ in order to obtain 
a closer balance between county and borough influences, 
so as to prevent a peasant element from asserting a dominant 
class-power in the new rule of the country.” Grazing and 
emigration depopulate the land ; drink, consumption, lunacy, 
prey upon those who remain. The Labourers’ Bill ma 
do something to arrest the decline; the foreshadowed 
settlement of the Congested Districts by breaking up the 
grass lands should do more. But it will be long ere 
the rural population is ripe to receive democratic ideas. 
Whatever work can now be done, must virtually be confined 
to the towns for many years, and especially to the twin 
capitals,—Dublin, the intellectual, Belfast, the commercial, 
centre of Ireland. 

In the towns what is called the “ Industrial Revival ” 
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may do something to create a new spirit amongst the 
_workers. But this movement is still too much in the hands 
of the capitalists and the bourgeoisie. There are many 
who look upon the revival of Irish industries as meaning, 
simply, the spread over the whole island of the white slavery 
which exists in the Belfast mills. The Belfast workers, 
however, are awakening ; too long blinded to their own 
interests by the flap of the Orange flag, they are beginning 
to see that their real enemies are, not the proletariat of the 
South and West, but the landlord and capitalist ascendency 
that weighs heavily upon both alike, with the support of 
the Castle on the one hand and of the clergy on the other. 

The outlook is sufficiently gloomy for one who revolts 
against the twin tyrannies of the country—that of the 
British Government and that of the Catholic episcopacy. 
The Castle and the clergy, enemies of old, but now steadily 
drawing closer together, in union against the democratic 
ideals which both dread—between them control virtually 
the whole field of life and endeavour in Ireland. The few, 
here' and there, who see clearly and think honestly, are 
silent perforce. That they will become many, will draw 
together in a conscious, active organisation, I regard as 
certain ; that they must ultimately bring about the triumph 
of Democracy in Ireland cannot be doubted by any one with 
faith in human progress. But not so soon as 1910,—unless 
miracles happen. 

F. SHEEHY-SKEFFINGTON 
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PROGRESS AND THE FINAL GOAL 


I 


ROGRESS may be provisionally described as the good 

begetting the better. Now we are told that there 
can be no increase in the sum of energy in the Universe, 
and no increase in the sum of matter, but all our human 
activities lead us to suppose that there may be an absolute 
increase in the sum of good. And therefore to say that the 
origin of the Universe we know, can not be less than the 
Universe itself, appears to be true only if we mean less in 
mass or less in energy, and not true if we mean less in 
worth. For if there was indeed a true conservation of 
good in the Universe (as this last would imply) then every 
time we lit a fire and warmed ourselves, every time we 
took food and strengthened ourselves, every time we found, 
or made, or exchanged thoughts that gladdened us, we 
should do it at the expense of some other good of exactly 
equal worth. But it is the root assumption alike of sound 
commerce, ethics, and creative art, that a man can benefit 
his own and other lives without necessarily impoverishing 
some third. And if this is possible at the human end of 
natural evolution, it is not unreasonable to suppose that it 
is in some degree characteristic of the whole, and that all 
the motions and metamorphoses of Nature culminating in 
human life, may be in a word the natural efforts of the 
Universe to better itself.1 This, at all events, or something 
like this, is the idea of Progress begotten by the modern 


1 Such a system does not of course account for the good, and though it 
will take us in theory as far back as we like, it can never reach back to a 
beginning. But neither can any other system ; least of all a true Theism 
which starts by assuming Infinity, both of power and of good. 
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study of evolution, and though it may be very truly and 
significantly described as a pantheism it is, in the writer’s 
belief, radically irreconcileable with the profound and 
beautiful system of Theism we have inherited from the 
Bible and the Church, and upon which our forms of 
worship are based. The younger faith draws its inspiration 
from the thought that, creatures as we are of a lower and 
ever abysmally lower past, we may become in our turn the 
absolute founders and creators of an indefinitely higher 
future. Whereas the older is illumined rather by the 
thought that we have never entirely lost kinship with the 
perfect Origin. 

“In the beginning,” says Genesis, the Spirit of God 
brooded over the deep. The whole infinite perfection of 
power, of wisdom and of love was present and self-realised 
above the silent, formless void. Nor do we ever throughout 
the story lose this thought of Deity in the origin, of 
perfection in the beginning. It is to the garden of Eden 
we must look for perfect manhood ; the complete laws of 
God are given in the dawn of national existence by Moses ; 
Elijah rather than the Babylonian Isaiah is the typical 
representative of prophecy, and the spiritual wealth of the 
Psalms is attributed to Jerusalem’s first king. 

In the New Testament, indeed, Jesus claims a higher 
place for the new commandments of the Spirit than for the 
law of Moses, and compares the Kingdom of God to the 
growing and developing seed, and the spreading leaven. 
But even to him, childhood is the type of human goodness ; 
the beginning of life is the best. And still less had his 
disciples after him, the courage to follow out his bolder 
idea. To them he himself, indeed, seemed the crowning 
summit of history, but for that very reason nearly all the 
significance was gradually taken out of his earthly life and 
put into the original scheme. Every episode tends to be 
looked upon as known and ordered from the beginning, 
and as a feature in the eternal design. His life becomes the 
inspiration of the chosen prophets before him, no less than 
of his own apostles. So that when at last in the fullness of 
time it came to be lived, it seemed no hot and disturbing 
eruption of creative will and vision, wrenching the course 
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of history from its expected channels into new ways, that 
left the awakened world for ever changed ; but rather the 
perfect performance of a long foretold part, the calm and 
conscious pivot of a supreme cosmic drama eternally pre- 
ordained. 

In startling contrast to all this, stands the new tale of 
wonder even now being unfolded in our ears. For the 
origin of every best thing we are told to look to something 
lower ; and the sacred river of life is said to flow from 
slow and turbid beginnings in lone swamps of far-off zons 
rather than to spring up fully grown and stainless from the 
inexhaustible caverns of God. The lands and seas of this 
our beautiful world come perchance, we are told, from fiery 
chaos begotten of the unguided clash of dreary, vagrant 
rocks through illimitable space ; man more certainly arises 
from the brutes; literature, art and religion itself, from 
dim and groping, sometimes immoral rites and super- 
stitions. Yea and the Bible itself—into whose ancient 
scheme this new wine was so vainly forced, till the beauti- 
ful days of creation were put upon the rack and tortured 
to become desolate zons of astronomic and geologic time— 
even the Bible itself has now gently yielded to a new 
alchemy, and become one of the chief glories in the crown 
of evolutionary theory. For in her new voice she now 
tells us of a God not perfect in the beginning, but con- 
ceived as narrowly national, cruel, passionate, and deceitful ; 
yet becoming first the God of internal and national, and 
then of universal justice, till at last he is the eternal lover 
of the human soul as such, in every land and age; the 
infinite Father ever seeking to redeem, but whose ineffable 
purity cleanses as with fire the souls of those who would 
approach his presence, till in a shape of perfect benignity 
he becomes man, that man may become God. Nor does 
the tale of advancing thought end as we close the Bible. 
The religion of Augustine and Dante appears as no mere 
attempt to recover the faith of Moses and Jesus. For the 
thought of each seems a mighty growth out of the past ; 
a true synthesis of many older faiths and truly greater than 
any of its great origins. And are not even we to-day 
groping to find expression in our words and deeds for a 
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still higher vision; a saner view of earthly redemption and 
of the conquest of disease and distress ; a wider conception 
of human solidarity ; a truer view both of man’s littleness 
and his greatness in the universe to which he belongs? 

The contrast between the two systems seems almost 
unqualified. ‘The older arguing that nothing can originate 
from that which is truly lower or lesser than itself, ever 
pre-supposes a non-apparent spirit as prior to, and active 
in, the apparently inferior origin. The other looks on 
progress as an actual egress of higher from lower. Every 
new summit appears as no mere revelation of a supreme 
origin, no trend back to, or re-assertion of the good already 
there before the beginning, but a veritably new thing ; a 
new created good, built up indeed upon the past yet truly 
rising above it, and itself the possible foundation of the 
higher still. To the older, consequently, the goodness of 
man is but the reflection of the goodness of God; the 
goodness of this life but an earnest of the goodness of 
heaven, or the kingdom of heaven ultimately to descend 
to earth. To the other, human love and heroism have no 
merely derivative excellence but are themselves supreme ; 
man’s knowledge and wisdom and creative power (however 
imperfect they may appear in their own light) are without 
rival in the universe; and amidst all the vastness of creation 
there is no competitor but his fellow-creatures for man’s 
love. 


And yet—and yet. The spirit of man may be great 
and wonderful, but is there not an infinite peace and strength 
in the thought of a Good that depends in no smallest way 
upon our own or any human will? A good ever there, 
whether we sleep or wake ; within and without ; after and 
before, the whole created universe ; unmoved by our failures, 
except to turn even these to his glory by redeeming might, 
and whose absolute perfection can be enhanced only to our 
imperfect vision, when our compliant wills bring us nearer 
to the heart of his being. For the Peace of God passeth 
understanding, not surely because he dwelleth beyond space 
and time, but because he is without the realm of our human 
wills, and because our goodness is but the shadow of his ever 
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impregnable perfection. Even medieval theism, which had 
the horrible problem of an eternal hell to face, found strength 
to meet it in this thought of a transcendent peace encom- 
passing the remotest spheres. To medieval Christianity, 
whose sheer beauty has renewed its hold upon us to-day— 
the universe hung like a jewel in a sea of infinite light. 
The rays of this Light were indeed deflected and stained 
by earth’s intercepting sin and sorrow, but only to be thrown 
back with redoubled splendour and beauty into the glory of 
God’s surrounding presence, as his justice or grace. Yet, in 
that the sin of Eden reflected back so dread a splendour of 
divine justice as to threaten to darken the whole inner depths 
of the gem, a new shaft of perfect and unsullied light is shot 
into its very heart in Christ, whose flash illumines the 
depths of time both before and after, and lighteth every 
spirit coming into the world. 

In such a scheme no grief could exist but had its more 
than compensating joy, in the thought that it served to 
reflect an added splendour into the original glory out of 
which the universe had birth, and that participation in this 
glory was allotted to a great company of human souls 
gathered from every age. And if even this left human 
vision with the dark thought of souls whose light was not 
for ¢hemselves at all, but only for the greater light of other 
men and of God—this is a cloud which in some form or other 
must ever overshadow the human mind, and which certainly 
hangs heavily upon our most earnest thought to-day. 

Profound and wonder-inspiring is the change when we 
turn to our modern vision. For though there may be 
multitudinous joy and good unknown to us in the universe ; 
joy in the silent grass and sunlit flowers, joy in all the tiny 
creatures that throng the face of earth, joy even in the 
elements themselves, and a like joy doubled and redoubled 
in the infinite worlds of stellar space, and though there is a 
whole universe now living in each of the thousand million 
souls and more, that dwell upon this planet, yet all these 
things, whether mere hopes and dreams or certain facts, are 
lighted and made to live for us, by the light and life that is 
irradiated from our own indwelling conscious selves, the 
souls of this our earth, discerning between good and ill. 
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In the older scheme there is no darkness in all the sum 
of being except in one spot, but that one spot is our own 
earth. And shall we, having once learnt to think that the 
attuning heart of all this mysterious good we see and feel 
pervading the outer is within,—shall we ever return to a 
belief which finds it supreme only without, even though it 
exist there as infinite perfection? For what can there be 
more precious to us in the end than our own human souls 
and the world they beget and are begotten of ? What shall 
a man give in exchange for his life ? 


II 


But if it be conceded that man’s life is not the poorer 
through the loss of a perfect origin, how will he fare if he 
must therewith lose his final and perfect goal? In the first 
place, be it said, he will fare better or worse according to 
the sincerity of his conviction. No faith ever held dear has 
failed to enhance the joy of moments of exaltation. The 
true test of a religion is its power to stay us also in our 
hours of gloom, and this will depend not upon its beauty, 
but its convincingness. For in our depression we doubt 
everything that we are intrinsically capable of doubting. 
And therefore the faith that will give the surest and most 
unfailing purpose to life will be a faith rooted in our 
elemental human nature. Now the element of our life 
which appeals most universally and exalts the highest, is the 
social instinct. All religions have in one way or other 
striven to improve the communion of man with man, or of 
man with God. And the common finite impulses, the love 
of man for woman, of parent for child, of all men for some 
kind and degree of fellowship, give daily and hourly motive 
to life. Can they also give a purposiveness to the ideal of 
Progress, which shall enable us to feel that the aim of the 
hour may be organically linked with the aim of all the 
Universe and of all time? Can they, in short, fill us with 
a passion and a peace that shall lift us above the disappoint- 
ments of the moment and the disillusions of the accidental 
from which no individual life is exempt? If they can give 
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an ideal which could be realised for each hour and gener- 
ation as it came, without closing the possibility of further 
advance as further needs grew and further possibilities 
dawned, it would no longer seriously concern us whether 
the process of realisation had a final end or not. But if these 
social instincts could further give us an ideal which not only 
did not prevent, but which actually afforded the essential 
foundation of all future idealism, and was itself built upon 
the ideals of the past, then the present goal of your life and 
mine would become one with the eternal end of the whole. 


In St. Paul’s great social sermon on the mystic body of 
many diverse members united by the one spirit, we find in 
germ that conception of the realisation of the individual’s 
life in the race-life and of the race-life in the individual’s, 
which the knowledge and experience of the modern world 
is ever re-inforcing as the goal of human endeavour. 

Even physically, all known life is so continuously 
connected, so similar if not actually identical in ultimate 
origin, that it is hard to look on it as essentially other than 
the manifold branches of a single tree, no part of which but 
has at some time been physically connected with, and 
dependent upon some older part. 

But putting aside all speculation there can be no question 
that, physically speaking, human beings (at all events in their 
earlier years) are at least as dependent upon society as the 
limbs and organs of lower animals or plants upon the whole. 
And though we are mentally and spiritually individuals, in 
a sense of enormous importance, presently to be further 
insisted on, yet in some sense we are even more intimately 
involved in one another mentally than physically. For our 
bodies can be seen as separated and distinct entities, and 
must be sustained by separate nourishment. But the food 
of the mental life which makes us what we are, is necessarily 
communal. Man’s most distinctive characteristic, the use 
of words and other symbols to represent actual things, is 
essentially of social origin, and is probably the basis of all 
his intellectual achievement. Even the hermit, the recluse 
and the poet take with them into the silence of the cell or 
mountain-top a spirit matured by human society ; and their 
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devotions and raptures, however spontaneous and true, are 
no less expressions of the race-life within them than the 
words in which they voice them are stamped with the 
coinage of their day and land. A she-wolf may suckle a 
speechless babe, but when the age of words comes upon it, 
its brute foster-mother is helpless to nourish its life, and 
such a child does not in verity grow up to build a city— 
nay, not even of thieves. Even the great genius, whose 
voice sounds clear down the centuries, is always markedly a 
child of his age, and reveals to us not only the eternal 
verities within, but those outward things which the world 
of the day imposed upon him, as the necessary forms in 
which the truth must be expressed. Every man, great or 
small, is but one more expression of the great race-life, 
hanging for awhile from the parent stem till he drop like 
the withered leaf or ripe fruit upon the earth, and make 
way for his successors. 

And yet, though it is demonstrably true that each man 
is but a fragment of the same great whole, it is no less 
profoundly and significantly true that for each man that 
whole is vitally different. For there is but one principle 
able to convert this mighty aggregate we call the Universe 
into a vital, significant, and organic unity. And this one 
principle is different for each man, being his own conscious 
interests and concerns, his own conscious will-power, his 
own character and personality. The whole network and 
nexus of the Universe radiates for me out of my sense of 
justice and beauty and love, howsoever and whencesoever 
these things may be derived. And as the great Whole 
changes for myself day by day and year by year, as I grow 
or diminish in insight and wisdom, so it is eternally distinct 
from that of any other man ; for though it be composed of 
essentially the same atoms, it is welded and organised into 
a different whole, by a different individual personality. 

And into the conscious part of this world of mine and 
that world of yours, there enter those visions of earth and 
heaven, those hills and seas, those woods and skies ; ; those 
spirits of poets and singers and saints; those death-cries and 
lusts ; those common men and women with their great 
human destinies ; those living friends of the soul, which 
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your character and my character have drawn closer round 
us from the great life of earth and city of mankind, and 
chosen to live with. 

And it is here that we may find again the peace which 
passeth understanding. In the surpassing life of Nature 
beyond our power to move, and beyond our responsibility ; 
and in the secure past history of man, from which we may 
select for our own all things noble and good, both in art 
and deed, since we can no longer change what is bad; in 
these and in the perennial features of the race-life, mother- 
hood, childhood, and the common man’s joys and tears 
and laughter, we have an unassailable heaven of good, 
inexhaustible and transcendent, yet related to our own 
individual lives by those most intimately human and 
personal ties which make these things our own. 

But this is not all. Probably no man’s idealism ends 
abruptly at the achievement of a purely personal heaven for 
himself, however secure. In all of us there is in greater or 
less degree the impulse to see our own individual lives 
translated and given back into the race-life that gave us 
birth. Just as we bring—according to our capacity—the 
whole world under contribution, to make us what we are 
individually, so we have the need born within us to try to 
express our own lives in the world-life, and to be in some 
measure contributors to the garnered stores of the past 
which will continue to nourish the race when we are silent. 
It is not enough for each of us to be one more select 
epitome of all the best we can gather from the past and 
present ; we seek to be ourselves factors in the life of the 
present and even of the future. 

True, many of the greatest makers of beauty among 
mankind have seemed the most indifferent as to what 
became of their creations. True, we can never tell how 
many giant souls may have died speechless, carrying all 
their mental and spiritual treasures with them to the grave. 
But often those who have been most careless to preserve the 
record, have yet been most strenuous in recording the visions 
of beauty they have conceived ; and it is hard to believe 
but that in expressing their visions in the common language 
and symbolism of the race they have had at least some ideal 
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sense of race-companionship, which revealed the deep human 
need to share their own highest and most joyous life. Even 
the mother with her baby, even the lover with his love, 
discard the proper names of their. beloved ones, to use the 
common words which have been filled with meaning by 
the race-love—as though they wished to assure themselves 
that their own happiness is not the unique and isolated 
thing they delight to call it, but a thing more deep-seated 
than their single consciousness reaches ; part of the passion 
of humanity and rendered in humanity’s own coin back into 
its hidden treasuries. 

And what is it but this love of seeing our own particular 
expressed in the language of the universal, that becomes in 
the reformer and redeemer a passionate desire to make his 
own life, his own dream, his own ideal, an actual part of 
the common life of mankind? Truly it is nothing else 
than the prophet’s “ voice of the Lord,” big with burning 
message for his people, uttered in voice, or book, or marble, 
or in deeds that have left behind them a land smiling with 
many homes, that breathed the air of liberty. 

It is here then that our ideal becomes creative, and in 
the higher sense progressive. The past we can never 
change nor improve ; we can never do more than realise it 
more or less imperfectly, in our own lives—as men tried of 
old to realise the perfect life of the eternal and infinite 
Good. But in the future there is always illimitable scope, 
always a new opportunity to create new realms of power 
and joy. For every individual brings into the world a new 
organising and vitalising power, by means of which he may 
add a whole new world to the materials his successors will 
inherit. Let him but realise his mission to draw sweet 
honey from the past and present life about him, to bear and 
defend it in his own body through sun and shower, and 
sealing it fast in art or act, bequeath it to his fellow-men. 

In such a system it will be seen that no end or goal for 
the race-life is found, in the sense of anything which ever 
could even ideally be finished or complete, like the perfect 
reconciliation of man to God in Dante’s Paradise. For in 
place of the perfect and never-changing Good, we have the 
ever-accumulating race-life itself, which would continue to 
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grow even if (what perhaps could never be) it should 
become completely and finally organised, the whole in each 
part and each part in the whole. 

But for every individual there may be an ideal end, in 
the sense of something which for him would leave no deepest 
desire unsatisfied. For whatever the future might yet have 
in store for others, each man would move towards a true 
goal who sought by his indwelling creative power to make 
the fruit of all good that had ever been on earth his own, 
and to make himself the vehicle of that good to the present 
and all succeeding time. 

In the silent past that made us, is our eternal peace to 
be found, a peace which in its full realisation were far more 
than adequate to our deepest needs, yet which has no limit- 
ing power upon the infinite opportunity the eternal future 
eternally renews. And in striving a little way towards man’s 
great end, to weld the two in this eternal present, we 
are not merely copying upon earth an ever transcendent 
heavenly good ; we are not even tending to exhaust the pos- 
sibilities of future advance; but we are absolutely increasing 
both the good that is, and the better that may be; and there 
would seem no limit to possible progress short of the 
distant and unknown term there may be to life itself. 

And this brings us again to something like the mystic 
ideal, to know and love the Creator in the creature, and the 
creature in the Creator. For it matters not whether we 
see the Creator in the Universe that begets us, or, in a special 
sense, in the indwelling conscious intelligence that gives 
significance to the whole. Either must be loved and known 
in the other, or not at all. The infinite life of Nature and 
man is revealed and made flesh only in the finite ; indeed, 
in this conscious ego itself. But again our personal joys, 
our personal ideals, our personal activities are infinitely 
small and insignificant, except when they are actively ex- 
pressed as phases and factors in the ever moving and growing 
life of the race and the universe. 

For only as the world’s past life and lower phases live 
poetically and dynamically in us, do they live indeed ; only 
as we live in the present and the future do we live. 

Joseph H. WicksTEED 
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N the crowded gallery of portraits which we owe to 

the genius of Dickens, there is none which has taken 
a stronger hold upon the imagination of English-speaking 
peoples than that of Pecksniff. He shares with Mr. Pick- 
wick and Sam Weller the proud distinction of being among 
the best-known characters in English fiction; while he 
enjoys the additional honour of having had his surname 
adopted in the language as a synonym for hypocrisy. 

The cause of Pecksniff’s notoriety, if not popularity, is 
obvious. The character was drawn to teach us the odious- 
ness of hypocrisy ; and, as hypocrisy is the besetting sin of 
our nation, Mr. Pecksniff at once became an object of per- 
sonal interest to us all. ‘This character,” according to Mr. 
Forster, ‘‘is so far English that, though our countrymen, as 
a rule, are by no means Pecksniffs, the ruling weakness is to 
countenance and encourage the race. When people call the 
character exaggerated, they only refuse, naturally enough, 
to sanction in a book what half their lives is passed in 
tolerating, if not in worshipping.” 

This was the form of argument adopted by Dickens in 
defending himself against the charge of exaggeration. 

In the Preface to Martin Chuzzlewit, we are told that 
the author wrote the book with 


“the design of exhibiting, in various aspects, the 
commonest of all vices. It is needless to add that, the 
commoner the folly or the crime which an author en- 
deavours to illustrate, the greater is the risk he runs of 
being charged with exaggeration ; for, as no man ever 
yet recognised an imitation of himself, no man will 
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admit the correctness of a sketch in which his own 
character is delineated, however faithfully. But although 
Mr. Pecksniff will by no means concede to me that 
Mr. Pecksniff is natural, I am consoled by finding him 
keenly susceptible of the truthfulness of Mrs. Gamp. 
And though Mrs. Gamp considers her portrait to be 
quite unlike, and altogether out of drawing, she recom- 
penses me for the severity of her criticism on that 
failure, by awarding unstinted praise to the picture 
of Mrs. Prig.” 


Again, in the Preface he wrote to the cheap edition, 
published in 1849, Dickens says:—“< All the Pecksniff 
family upon earth are agreed, I believe, that no such 
character as Pecksniff ever existed. I will not offer any 
plea on his behalf to so powerful and genteel a body.” 
The ¢u quogue form of argument is not a convincing one, 
and we are not to be deterred from inquiring whether Mr. 
Pecksniff is a living reality or a “ grotesque impossibility,” 
by the insinuation that the degree of our scepticism is a 
measure of our own hypocrisy. 

As a portrait of an actual human being, Pecksniff bears 
but a faint resemblance to life. The extraordinary humour 
and power over caricature displayed in the delineation, the 
richness of invention, the fertility of resource in laughter- 
moving details, are equally amazing and delightful ; but, 
while admitting that Pecksniff is a superb creation of the 
imagination, I shall try to show that he is not a creature of 
flesh and blood, much less a truthful presentment of Samuel 
Carter Hall, from whom the character was undoubtedly 
drawn. 

Pecksniff is not more like his prototype than Harold 
Skimpole is like the real Leigh Hunt. They are, as Mr. 
Bagehot says, “exaggerations pretending to comport them- 
selves as ordinary beings, caricatures acting as if they were 
characters.” 

How far it is permissible for a great novelist to make 
use of the foibles or vices of friends and acquaintances under 
so transparent a disguise that the portrait is recognisable, is 
a question of good taste; and, though I yield to no one 
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in admiration of the genius of Dickens the author, and, on 
the whole, of the character of Charles Dickens the man, yet 
I should never consider that in matters of refined suscepti- 
bility the one or the other was an Admirable Crichton. 

Dickens was far from being able to say with Sir Walter 
Scott: “I have never on any occasion violated the respect 
due to private life.” After the appearance of the twenty- 
second chapter of David Copperfield, the author was shocked 
to discover that he had inflicted much pain upon a harmless 
little woman of odd character by holding her up to ridicule 
as “‘Miss Moucher.” ‘The portrait was drawn so closely 
that it was recognised by every one who knew the victim. 
Mr. Forster explains that Dickens was “grieved and 
surprised beyond measure,” and made every reparation in 
his power. But a writer who does not hesitate to caricature 
his father, his mother, and his friends, under such thin 
disguises that the originals are identified by their acquaint- 
ances, cannot be held to have had a delicate consideration 
for the feelings of others. In the case of Leigh Hunt, 
Mr. Forster would persuade us that Dickens “erred from 
thoughtlessness only”; others may be inclined to employ 
a harsher term. 

There are touches in Martin Chuzzlewit which prove 
that Dickens must have known Mr. Hall well, and have 
studied him closely. His acquaintance with Dickens was 
a subject upon which Mr. Hall, one of the most garrulous 
of men, was singularly reticent. 

In the extravagantly laudatory notice of Dickens in 
A Book of Memories of Great Men and Women of the Age, 
from Personal Acquaintance, there is the same curious 
reticence regarding Mr. Hall’s personal acquaintance with 
the creator of Mr. Pecksniff. There are only four sentences, 
in the six pages occupied by the sketch, which refer to a 
personal knowledge of Dickens ; the remainder consists of 
moral platitudes and “high falutin’” sentiments. But it is 
interesting to quote these personal passages, and one other 
sentence in allusion to Dickens’ satire. 


“JT first knew Charles Dickens in the year 1826, 
when no ‘shadow before’ had heralded the ‘coming’ 
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of fame. His father was a Parliamentary reporter in 
connection with the British Press—a newspaper with 
which I was also connected. It seems but yesterday 
—though it is more than half a century ago—since [| 
first saw him, then a handsome lad, gleaning intelli- 
gence in the by-ways of the metropolis—taking in 
rapidly that he might, thereafter, lavishly give out. 
* * * * * 

“Yes, it seems but yesterday, at his then residence 
in Doughty Street, we were present at the christening 
of his first-born child ! 

* * * * * 

‘“* His satire—and he was often a keen satirist—was 
never personal, either as regards himself or the vices 
and follies he assailed ; of him may be truly said, what 
the poet said of Sheridan, in The Combat, his wit 


>” ] 


‘Ne’er carried a heart-stain away on its blade. 


I have no idea what Mr. Hall meant by the phrase that 
kens’ satire was “never personal, either as regards 


something nice and moral. 


When Mr. Hall spoke of Dickens, what he said nearly 


always referred directly or indirectly to the unhappy differ- 
ences between the novelist and his wife ; for in his old age, 


ata 


1 


ny rate, Mr. Hall was truly Pecksniffian in his morality. 


‘“‘ Perhaps there was never a more moral man than 
Mr. Pecksniff, especially in his conversation and corre- 
spondence. It was once said of him by a homely 
admirer, that he had a Fortunatus’s purse of good 
sentiments in his inside. In this particular he was like 
the girl in the fairy tale, except that if they were not 
actual diamonds which fell from his lips, they were the 
very brightest paste, and shone prodigiously. He was 
a most exemplary man ; fuller of virtuous precept than 
a copy-book. Some people likened him to a direction- 


* Book of Memories of Great Men and Women of the Age, from Personal 
Acquaintance. By S. C. Hall (1877), p. 457. 
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post, which is always telling the way to a place, and 
never goes there ; but these were his enemies—the 
shadows cast by his brightness—that was all.” } 


Than Mr. Hall no man, I venture to think, ever had a 
larger stock of tags of morality, and commonplace quotations 
from the poets, especially from Wordsworth, who was his 
favourite. ‘That good, great man,” was generally his way 
of referring to him. 

That Mr. Hall detested Dickens goes without saying. 
He had a scandalous story, which he often repeated, as to an 
alleged incident which he said led to the separation between 
Mr. and Mrs. Dickens. If I knew the story were true I 
should hesitate to record it ; but I have excellent reason now 
to believe that it was absolutely devoid of foundation. Mr. 
Hall’s hatred was returned with interest. From a letter 
written by Dickens on September 8th, 1853, I quote the 
following sentences : 


“ Concerning Mr. and Mrs. Hall—S. C. I presume 
to be the Christian initialk—I in confidence renounce 
that amiable couple as the most terrific Humbugs 
known on earth at any period of its history. And as 
to their being in my confidence, or knowing my affairs, 
I can only say that it must be in a magnetic, table 
moving, or spirit rapping way—wholly without par- 
ticipation of mine—and altogether unaccountable and 
supernatural.” 


Whatever may be thought of Dickens’ estimate of Mr. 
Hall, every one who had the privilege of knowing Mrs. 
S. C. Hall intimately will join with me in protesting against 
the declaration that she was a “terrific humbug,” or a 
humbug of any kind or degree. A more sincere, and kind- 
hearted woman I have never known. I speak of her in the 
latter years of her life ; for my acquaintance with the Halls 
did not begin till 1876. But I have many pleasant recollec- 
tions of her large-heartedness, her true interest in the welfare 
of all those she cared for, or whom she knew at all well ; 


1 Martin Chuzzlewit, Chapter VI. 
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of her ready wit, of her bright spirits even when ill and 
suffering ; and of many acts of personal kindness which I 
shall always hold in grateful remembrance. Intellectually, 
there was no comparison between Mr. Hall and his wife ; 
and morally, as intellectually, she was, in my opinion, infi- 
nitely his superior. Nor is it possible to forget the many 
works for the benefit of her fellow creatures in which she 
took part. The friendless and fallen found in her a friend and 
comforter. She was always doing good in some quiet way ; 
and, for a woman of small means, her practical benevolence 
was as wide as it was generally well placed. She was one 
of those directly instrumental in founding the Brompton 
Hospital for Consumption, the Governesses’ Institution, a 
Home for Decayed Gentlewomen, and the Florence 
Nightingale Fund. 

Mr. Hall’s style and manner of speaking have been 
successfully caricatured by Dickens. Mr. Pecksniff, we are 
told, “‘ was in the frequent habit of using any word that 
occurred to him as having a good sound, and rounding a 
sentence well, without much care as to its meaning. And 
he did this so boldly, and in such an imposing manner, that 
he would sometimes stagger the wisest people with his 
eloquence.” ‘That is not an inapt criticism on much of 
Mr. Hall’s conversation. When Martin Chuzzlewit was 
about to become his pupil, Mr. Pecksniff observed : 


“«* He will avail himself of the eligible opportunity 
which now offers, for uniting the advantages of the 
best practical architectural education with the comforts 
of a home, and the constant association with some who 
are not unmindful of their moral responsibilities. . . . 


“« There is disinterestedness in the world, I hope? © 


We are not all arrayed in two opposite ranks, the of 
fensive and the defensive. Some few there are who 
walk between: who help the needy as they go, and 
take no part with either side?’” 


The following extracts from Martin Chuzzlewit are 
even more characteristic of Mr. Hall’s mode of speech and 
habit of thought. One can almost hear him speaking some 
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of the sentences. I have put phrases he used habitually 
into italics : 


«7 think Mr. Pinch might have done better than 
choose for his companion one who, at the close of a 
long intercourse, had endeavoured, as he knew, to wound 
my feelings. Iam not sure that this was dehcate in Mr. 
Pinch. J am not sure that this was kind in Mr. Pinch. 
I will go further and say, 1 am not quite sure that this 
was even ordinarily grateful in Mr. Pinch. 

* * * * * 

““« No! Heaven forbid that I should say nothing can 
be expected of Mr. Pinch; or that I should say, 
nothing can be expected from any man alive (even the 
most degraded, which Mr. Pinch is not, no really). 
But Mr. Pinch has disappointed me; he has hurt me. 1 
think a /ittlk the worse of him on this account, but not 
of human nature. Oh, no, no! 

“«No,’ said Mr. Pecksniff, keeping his hand in his 
waistcoat as though he were ready, on the shortest 
notice to produce his heart ”»— 


This sentence amusingly describes a trick Mr. Hall had 
of putting his right hand inside the velvet jacket which he 
usually wore, buttoned by one button at the waist. 

Pecksniff was a snuff-taker, and was always drawing out 
his handkerchief, two small things in which Mr. Hall 
resembled him. 

The following description of an incident while Mr. 
Pecksniff was showing Martin Chuzzlewit over the house 
might be almost a literal report of Mr. Hall’s words :— 


“«« This is my chamber. I read here when the 
family suppose I have retired to rest. Sometimes I 
injure my health rather more than I can quite justify 
to myself by doing so; but art is long, and time is 
short. Every facility, you see, for jotting down crude 
notions, even here.’ 

‘“‘ These latter words were explained by his pointing 
to a small round table, on which were a lamp, divers 
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sheets of paper, a piece of indiarubber, and a case of 
instruments ; all put ready, in case an architectural 
idea should come into Mr. Pecksniffs head in the 


night, in which event he would instantly leap out of 
bed and fix it for ever.” 





Every detail is copied from Mr. Hall, with certain i 
differences. In his old age, at any rate, the table was repre- 
sented by a shelf above his bed, the lamp by a candle ; and 
for a case of instruments we must, of course, substitute a 
couple of lead pencils. 

Mr. Hall’s “‘ chamber ” at Avenue Villa, Holland Street, 
Kensington, opened off his writing-room; and I never 
remember his going into the bedroom that he did not point 
to his shelf, the sheets of paper, the pencils, and the candle, 
with an air of pride, and as an evidence of his indefatigable 
industry. I have heard him say a score of times :-— 


" 
“ Ah! my dear boy ”—a favourite mode of address 4 
to any of his youthful assistants— Ah! You see I am 
never idle... If I get an idea during the night, I light 
my candle and jot it down; and then I work it out in | 
the morning before I get up. Let us live to be useful. 
That is the way I have succeeded in doing so much 
work, This is the four hundredth volume I have 
written or edited, in addition to all my other writings 
and reviews. Be industrious, my dear boy, and you 
will be happy. | 
‘Ah! This is a portrait of Mrs. Hall’s saintly | 
mother, Mrs. Fielding. God bless her !” | 


(Here he always took down the picture and kissed it.) 


“She was a saint. She wasasaint. Ah! what 
I owe to that woman and to Mrs. Hall no one knows.” 


Those ingenuous confidences were not a little embar- 
rassing to the novice. But one got used to them in time, 
as one is supposed to get used to anything. 

When -the evening’s work was done, Mr. Hall in- 
variably took leave of his assistants with the words put into 


Mr. Pecksniffs mouth— 
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“© Very well. Ve—ry well!” 

I remember a characteristic conversation—or, more 
properly speaking, monologue—with Mr. Hall, who was a 
great talker—and often a very entertaining one—but a bad 
listener. If he was not allowed to be first and the rest 
nowhere, he sank into resolute and sullen silence. 

The monologue to which I refer was apropos of a 
reference to Mr. Hall in Punch, as Pecksniff. That famous 
journal had long identified him with Dickens’ character ; 
and its caricature bore a strong likeness to Mr. Hall. The 
Art Union, of which Mr. Hall was the founder, had been 
referred to as ‘“‘The Pecksniffery,” a phrase which caused 
Mr. Hall, in an ill-advised moment, to threaten an action 
for libel, which of course the conductors of Punch did not 
quickly forget. They never afterwards lost an opportunity of 
satirising the object of their aversion. One of Mr. Hall’s 
sententious catch-phrases was an appeal to “ hand, head, and 
heart” ; and this Punch delightfully paraphrased as “ gloves, 
hat, and waistcoat.” There was no love lost between the 
two. 

In 1879, Mr. Hall was involved in a libel action, the 
details of which afforded the town no little amusement ; 
and several papers referred to Mr. Hall as “ Pecksniff.” 
It was with reference to this that Mr. Hall one evening 
addressed me in somewhat the following terms :— 


“‘ My dear boy, they say I am Pecksniff ! What is 
there of Pecksniff about me? Do I resemble him in 
any way? Can any man say I have ever wronged 
him? Thank God, thank God, I have a clear con- 
science ! The best of all possessions, my dear boy, the 
best of all possessions ; believe me ! 

“TI will not,” continued the venerable speaker, 
drawing out a huge coloured pocket-handkerchief, 
“‘and winking with both eyes at once, as it were 
against his will” !—‘ I will not defend myself against 
such a charge. Every one who knows me, knows that 
I have lived a life of usefulness, that I have tried to do 


1 Martin Chuzzlewit, Chapter III. 
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good to my fellow men; that I have been a good 
husband, a true friend, an industrious author—I have 
written and edited over four hundred volumes, and no 
line has ever come from my pen which as an old man 
I wish to d/ot out, no, not one.” 


Overcome by emotion, the speaker buried his face in the 
vast folds of his red pocket-handkerchief, and went through 
an elaborate attempt to get rid of the superfluous amount of 
snuff which choked his nose, caked the corners of his mouth, 
smeared his cheeks, and distributed itself over his velvet 
jacket. 

Having accomplished the feat more to his own than to 
my satisfaction, he added with a sigh— 

“Ah well! It does not matter, it does not mat-—ter.” 

Mr. Hall was a strikingly handsome man. When I 
first knew him, age had bowed his slight, lithe figure, 
which, however, still retained something of the vigour 
of youth. The features of the upper part of his face 
were almost classic in their outline, and were picturesquely 
set off by a mass of long, wavy, white hair. Under the 
thoughtful but somewhat sullen brow, and the ragged, 
almost beetling eyebrows, there gleamed deep-set, winking 
grey eyes. The nose, aquiline and finely shaped, had been 
broadened and coarsened by long years of snuff-taking. 
So striking was the upper part of the face, that one dwelt 
upon it with pleasure, and only noted after the glamour 
of novelty had passed away, the long jaw, the thin straight 
lips, the deep-set dull-grey eyes, that looked everywhere 
but at you, and were incapable of looking mfo any human 
being. 

The chin and mouth denoted stubbornness, the eyes 
craft ; the nose blunted sensibility; the long jaws unusual 
energy; and the brow intelligence of a high order. But 
the dominant expression of the face was dogged resolution, 
tempered by fitful benevolence. 

To complete this striking figure, we must add an old- 
world grace and courtliness; a self-possession that seldom 
failed its owner; and an egotistical volubility which arose 
from a consuming sense of self-importance. 
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It has often been alleged that, in his inimitable portraits 
of Pecksniff, the artist “‘ Phiz” hit off a strong personal 
resemblance to Mr. Hall. But this is a mistake. Pecksniff, 
as Phiz has drawn him, is, in the words of his creator, 
“sleek, though free from corpulency.” ‘Sleek ” is the last 
word one would have thought of applying to the appearance 
of Mr. Hall, who was lithe and slim, well proportioned, and, 
as Hawthorne has described him, a tall, fine-looking man. 
Nor does the coarse face of Pecksniff bear any resemblance 
to the clear-cut features of Mr. Hall. In manner and gesture 
there was, however, some resemblance between the two, 
though Mr. Hall’s deportment was much too energetic to 
be rightly described as “soft and oily.” I should rather say 
that his manner was brisk and quick; in spite of a certain 
smoothness, an amplitude of gesture, and volubility of speech. 

To state that Mr. Hall was the original of Pecksniff, is 
a very different thing from saying that Mr. Hall was an 
arrant hypocrite and humbug. In drawing the portrait of 
Mr. Pecksniff, Dickens borrowed all Mr. Hall’s failings, and 
ignored all his virtues. His many foibles would have 
afforded an inexhaustible subject of ridicule to an even less 
keen observer of human nature than the great novelist. 

There are a score of traits in Pecksniff which any one 
will recognise who knew Mr. Hall intimately. But Mr. 
Hall was a man, not an abstraction in man’s clothes. He 
was not a consummate humbug, who never opened his 
mouth without uttering hypocritical phrases ; but, like all 
of us,a man in whom good and evil were strangely blended, 
and the motives so curiously mixed that it was often a 
difficult task to penetrate the mask, and separate the real 
from the false. 

Of the grosser vices of Pecksniff, there was not a trace 
in Mr. Hall. He was never an intemperate man. For 
more than twenty years of his long life he was a truculent 
teetotaller, who wrote shockingly bad verses, and scarcely 
less bad prose, in advocacy of temperance, and who refused 
the guests that gathered round his hospitable board a glass 
of wine. But ginger ale flowed freely, and was often 
received in large cases by the host in acknowledgment of 
outrageous newspaper puffs of the particular brand ! 
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Apropos of this intemperate temperance, which sadly 
disagreed with his digestion, Mr. Francis Bennoch used to 
remark to Mr, Hall, that it was all very well for him to be 
so strict in his old age, but that there had been a time when 
things were otherwise! The soft impeachment was not 
denied ; but the scoffer in response had to listen to a moral 
tirade against the evils of drinking which taxed the good 
nature of one of the best-natured of men. 

Reciprocity was with Mr. Hall almost a passion. The 
artists to whom he gave employment as editor of the Art 
‘fournal, the manufacturers whose works he visited and 
whose productions he praised, were expected to remember 
favours conferred, and to give a practical expression of their 
gratitude. In his old age Mr. Hall was apt, indeed, to levy 
acknowledgments of his aid with something of the royal 
liberty of the Stuart Kings. To so venerable, so courtly, so 
affable, so autocratic a gentleman, manufacturers, artists, 
and authors found it difficult to refuse anything. He loved 
a cheerful giver ; and the gift was not prized for its mere 
monetary value—which was often very small—but as a 
token that the services of Mr. Hall to the individual, to 
the profession of art or literature, were appreciated in a 
proper spirit. 

Though few editors could drive a better bargain, Mr. 
Hall was not mercenary. He was often generous, and took 
a real delight in doing good, generally making his friends 
and acquaintances contribute the major share to the object 
he had at heart ! 

By calling an architect and land surveyor, Mr. Pecksniff 
is depicted as an idle fellow whose “ genius lay in ensnaring 
parents and guardians, and pocketing premiums.” “Of his 
architectural doings nothing was clearly known, except that 
he had never designed or built anything.” When he finally 
carries off a prize for a public building, it is with Martin 
Chuzzlewit’s design for a grammar school, which had been 
appropriated and slightly altered. 

In these and his other ponderous vices Mr. Pecksniff 
in no way resembles his original. Whatever value pos- 
terity may attach to Mr. Hall’s work as an author—I fear 
it will not be a high one—he was throughout his long life 
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a remarkably energetic and industrious man. One might 
possibly have appreciated these excellent qualities more if 
he had spoken less of them himself; but boastfulness was 
one of his foibles. In money matters, Mr. Hall was always 
honourable. He might make a close bargain with an artist 
or a writer; but I am far from suggesting that he ever 
took an unfair advantage of men’s necessities, while in 
private life he was lavish rather than stingy, and spent 
money more freely than would have been deemed wise by 
a more prudent man. 

There are few of the longer speeches put into the mouth 
of Pecksniff which do not recall some phrases or turn of 
thought characteristic of Mr. Hall. He had a large share 
of the unabashed audacity of Mr. Pecksniff ; he was vain, 
officious, indiscreet, self-conscious, self-complacent, a boast- 
ful poseur, offensively voluble, and overflowed with moral 
platitudes. He was always giving offence, and was quick 
to take it ; and his methods of forgiveness were much akin 
to those displayed by Mr. Pecksniff in his final interview 
with John Westlock. But, though open in many respects 
to ridicule, Mr. S. C. Hall was far from being a contempt- 
ible man, and therefore, beyond external peculiarities and 
the qualities they represented, bore no resemblance to the 
mean, dishonest, thoroughly vicious hypocrite ‘ Pecksniff.” 

Age, which softens all things, had no doubt modified 
Mr. Hall when I first knew him. He had lost much of 
the glib volubility, the “soft and oily” manner, which he 
was supposed to have possessed. His hair, brushed well off 
his forehead, instead of standing “ bolt upright,” as in the 
description of Pecksniff, was long and wavy, and, being 
very fine and perfectly white, gave him a most picturesque 
and venerable appearance. That he impressed some people 
very differently at a younger age, may be shown by one or 
two quotations from the Life of Nathanwel Hawthorne, who 
met him first at dinner at the Milton Club in 1856. Haw- 
thorne seems to have been not a little puzzled; to have 
begun by detesting Mr. Hall, and to have ended by 
accepting him as a sincere, if not too pleasant admirer. 

I may add that the Mr. Bennoch mentioned in the 
quotation, and previously referred to, was Mr. Francis 
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Bennoch, the author of several volumes of meritorious verse, 
the friend of many literary men and artists, and a remarkably 
warm-hearted, kindly, generous man, a charming companion, 
whose vivacity and wit as well as his sterling qualities made 
him welcome wherever he went. 

The following extracts from the diary of Hawthorne are 
given in the second volume of his biography, written by 
his son :— 


“* While I was waiting for Bennoch at the Milton 
Club, a tall, fine-looking gentleman with white hair 
entered, and was presently introduced to me by Mr. 
Tupper. Mr. S.C. Hall—for it was no less a personage 
—immediately began, in a tone audible to the whole 
room, to express his admiration for me ‘as the first— 
yes, it was really so—,;the very first writer of the age.’ 
He said he had written fifty thousand (I think that 
was the number) criticisms of books, but that, in all 
his vocation as a critic, he had never felt such delight 
as in recording his judgment of my merits. In short, 
I cannot possibly over-state what he said, and, for very 
shame, prefer not to record it any further; and it 
was all said in the most fluent, irrepressible, and yet 
quiet way, with a volubility of fine phrases, and 
with a calm benignity of face. I have never met so 
smooth an Englishman as Mr. S. C. Hall. He likewise 
presented me with a flower—a perfectly beautiful 
camellia—which his wife had sent me ; for, it seems, 
her admiration is of the same intensity as her husband’s. 
Good heavens! What is a man to do in a case like 
this? By and by Bennoch entered, and, taking me by 
the arm, led the way to the dining-room. I besought 
him most earnestly to give me any other neighbour 
rather than Mr. S. C. Hall, for that I could not stand 
his incense. He put Mr. Charles Mackay (author 
of The Good Time Coming) between me and Mr. 
Hall; notwithstanding which the latter besmeared 
me with a good deal more butter and treacle before the 
dinner was over. God forbid that I should be other 
than grateful for true appreciation; but was this 
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true? Did he speak because the fulness of his heart 
compelled him? Could he have said less if he had 
tried to restrain himself? For, if he could, he was 
utterly unpardonable for saying what he did. I verily 
believe that he had it all on his tongue and nowhere 
else. I ought to say that Bennoch strenuously affirms 
that he is a good and honest man, though with some 
absurdities of manner; and he says he has positively 
known both Hall and his wife to make greater personal 
sacrifices for the welfare of art and literature, than 
he had known any other persons to make. Douglas 
Jerrold, on the other hand, and Dr. Mackay, think him 
an arrant humbug ; and I believe there is no doubt of 


his having been the original of Dickens’ Mr. Pecksniff.” 
On April 6, 1856, Hawthorne went with Bennoch and 


Mackay to Woking, to dine and spend the evening with 
Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall. 


“ As for Mr. Hall, he has his ridiculous side, and 
I cannot exactly judge what the depth of his heart 
may be ; it may possibly be all surface, but still I do 
not think him insincere, even if he be all surface. 

“«¢ At dinner,’ says Mr. Julian Hawthorne, ‘ Mr. 
Hall was delivered of a long tribute to Hawthorne’s 
genius.’ 

“Dr. Mackay next proposed the health of Mrs. 
Hall; whereupon ‘her husband returned thanks in 
another very long speech, enlarging upon her merits, 
giving an account of their courtship and engagement 
and early marriage and subsequent happiness, and 
incidentally treating of the excellences of Mrs. Hall’s 
mother, who had lived with them upwards of thirty 
years, and was only recently deceased. If there were 
any good in him, he said, he owed it to those two 
women ;—and there certainly is good, mixed up with 
a vast deal of nonsense and flummery.’ ” 


Mr. Julian Hawthorne adds, that Hawthorne sent a 
copy of The Marble Faun to Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall, with 
“From the author” written inside. Mr. Hall, thinking 
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the volume came from the publisher, reviewed it very 
briefly, and not very favourably, in the Art Fournal. On 
learning that Hawthorne had sent him the book, Mrs, 
Hall wrote him a very charming and flattering letter, 
expressing the intense enjoyment the work had given her 
and Mr. Hall. When he subsequently met Hawthorne, 
Mr. Hall “took pains to express his enthusiasm over the 
romance in no less measured terms, and gave it to be under- 
stood that his review of it had been the deliberate concen- 
tration of his spoken delight. The review itself, however, 
was not produced, for some unexplained reason, and Haw- 
thorne never saw it.” Twenty years afterwards, Mr. Julian 
Hawthorne adds, he “ met Mr. Hall in London, when the 
latter, in the course of conversation, recurred to the above 
episode, and gave a glowing reminiscence of the criticism 
in the Art ‘fournal.” 

Shortly afterwards, happening to be staying in a house 
where there were all the volumes of the Art ‘fourna/, Mr. 
Julian Hawthorne looked up the review, and found that it 
was a short and not very favourable one. ‘‘ The incident,” 
he adds, “‘ is so characteristic of Mr. Hall, that no one who 
has had the pleasure of knowing him will be surprised at it. 
His temperamental tendency to paint the lily of truth is 
beyond his control and beyond his consciousness.” 

It is interesting to contrast Hawthorne’s account of Mr. 
Hall’s admiration for the works of the author of The Scarlet 
Letter, with what Mr. Hall wrote of Hawthorne in his Book 
of Memories. Here is the tribute in full :— 


“He was a handsome man, of good ‘presence’ ; 
reserved—nay, painfully ‘shy,’ and apparently utterly 
unconscious of his status in society. He was, as is 
known, a most estimable gentleman. Those who knew 
him intimately depose to the high qualities of his mind 
and heart. Generous in all his sympathies, of a nature 
earnestly affectionate, a disposition naturally and em- 
phatically good, he was dearly loved and is truly 
mourned by the widow and children who survive 
him.” } 

1 A Book of Memories, etc. By S. C. Hall, p. 184. 
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One is tempted to rub one’s eyes after reading this 
passage. Not a word about Hawthorne being “ the first— 
yes, it was really so—the very first writer of the age” ! 
Not even a reference to him as an author! And he is 
“dearly loved and truly mourned,” not by his nation and all 
English-speaking people, but “ by the widow and children 
who survive him.” To find relief for one’s feelings after 
this, we must parody Thomson’s memorable line and 
exclaim :— 


“O, Mr. Pecksniff! Mr. Pecksniff, oh! ” 


But, after his detractors have said their worst, the fact 
remains, that in all the essential relations of life Mr. Hall 
compared not unfavourably with the mass of his fellow- 
men. His manner lent itself to caricature ; but one could 
not help feeling that his defects sprang rather from a 
perversion of the understanding, and inordinate egoism and 
self-complacency, than from a depravity of heart. He was 
an exemplary husband; and I have no doubt that his 
affection for his wife was deep and sincere, though it was 
paraded with Pecksnifhan exuberance in public. Through- 
out a long life, he was a man of extraordinary industry. I 
have known him do many petty things, but never a dis- 
honourable one. There are those still living who could 
testify that he was, in some instances at any rate, a faithful 
if not unselfish friend. He was hospitable, a genial and 
entertaining host, an excellent raconteur, with a keen sense 
of humour where he was not himself concerned. I doubt 
if he ever saw the humorous side of things that touched 
himself. 

As an illustration of this may be cited a passage in his 
Memories of the Italian poet, Ugo Foscolo, to whom he 
acted as secretary during some eight months of 1823. Of 
that preposterous charlatan, Mr. Hall had many amusing 
personal reminiscences ; but there was none he took more 
delight in recalling than his escape from the snares and 
perils of the adventurer’s dissolute household. Fortunately, 
there is no need to fall back upon memory for the story ; 
for Mr. Hall felt no hesitation in telling it himself, very 
much in the same words I have often heard him use. 
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“It is a long, long vista through which I look 
back—more than half a century. I do so with earnest 
thankfulness to God, who preserved me from the 
imminent peril to which I was exposed at my entrance 
into life. I feel a shudder now; for I see the death- 
pit at the threshold, as the door opens to give me 
entrance! It was a most unhealthy atmosphere to 
which I was subjected. Foscolo made no secret of 
being an infidel. He had no principle to guide him 
that might have worked in the stead of religious senti- 
ment. He coveted and enjoyed the luxuries of an 
Epicurean ; and his household consisted of five female 
servants—two of whom were sisters—one of them 
being his housekeeper ; and all of them were hand- 
some. My peril was augmented by the fact that I 
had an intense admiration for his genius, and was 
enthusiastically devoted to him—so devoted that I 
think it would have been impossible for me to have 
refused to do any work of any kind he had summoned 
me to do. 


“Providence at that perilous moment led me to 
know her, who, a year afterwards, became my wife— 
and I was saved!”’? 


It is curious to recall that, when Martin Chuzzlewit first 
appeared, Pecksniff was believed in some quarters to have 
been drawn from Sir Robert Peel; though what resem- 
blance could have been found between the voluble 
hypocrisy of Pecksniff and the great statesman, whose 
honesty of purpose and integrity of character were trans- 
parent, it is difficult to see. But a writer in Blackwood’s 
Magazine declared that “ Pecksniff owed much of his 
celebrity to his remarkable likeness to the late Sir Robert 
Peel”; and, in the contemporary pages of Punch, Sir 
Robert Peel was often made to pose pictorially as Pecksniff. 

The caricature of Mr. Hall as Pecksniff was characteristic 
of the genius of Dickens. Pecksniff is a notable example 
of what Mr. Bagehot aptly terms Dickens's “ wonderful 
faculty of vivification of character, or rather of characteristics.” 

1 A Book of Memories, etc., by S. C. Hall, p. 451. 
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Nearly every one of the characters the great novelist 

succeeded in creating is, as Taine and other critics have 

pointed out, “a vice, a virtue, a ridicule, personified.” 

Dickens was “ too impassioned, and not inquisitive enough,” 

to delineate character with the serene skill, the subjective 

imagination, of a great creative artist who probes the 

depths of human nature, and developes his types without 

betraying love or hatred of the beings he calls into existence. 

No such detachment from his subject was possible for 

Dickens. In him the man and the artist were one and 

inseparable. We learn from his novels, as clearly as when 

he tells us himself, which characters he loved and which he 

hated; and his hatred of Pecksniff is unique in its intensity. 

From beginning to end Pecksniff is a hypocrite. He 

is not allowed a single virtue. The development of the 

character proceeds along one line only, until, as Taine justly 

ii declares, Pecksniff’s hypocrisy is so deformed, so monstrous, 

ii, that the hypocrite ceases to resemble a man. ‘ We would 

. call him one of those fantastic figures whose nose is greater 
ul than his body.” 

ili Referring to the limitations of Dickens’ chief characters, 

Taine says :— 





“He is a miser, or a hypocrite, or a good man to 
Hit the end, and always after the same fashion ; thus he has 
i no history, you can only change the circumstances in 
i which he is met with, you do not change him; he 
Hi remains motionless, and at every shock that touches him, 
th emits the same sound.” 


Writing to Forster of the two most prominent figures in 
Martin Chuzzlewit,—Pecksniff and Mrs. Gamp—Dickens 
i says :— 


i: ** As to the way in which these characters have 
| opened out, that is to me one of the most sur- 
1 prising processes of the mind in this sort of invention. 
Given what one knows, what one does not know 
f springs up; and I am as absolutely certain of its being 
Hh true, as I am of the law of gravitation—if such a thing 
be possible, more so.” 
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That an author with the fervid imagination and the 
impassioned style of Dickens should believe that his inven- 
tions are as true to nature as the observed facts which fired 
his fancy, is not surprising. But that any one else should 
find it possible to believe that Pecksniff is a creature of 
actual flesh and blood, seems to me impossible. 

There never was so consummate a hypocrite who was 
at the same time such a dullard. Pecksniff’s speeches and 
subterfuges are vastly diverting ; but they would not have 
imposed upon even so credulous a creature as Tom Pinch. 
He reminds us of a story told of Professor Agassiz. Wishing 
to non plus him in entomology, some of his students procured 
a beetle (which in the United States is commonly spoken of 
as a bug), tore off its wings and legs, and supplied the miss- 
ing members from other insects. This nondescript specimen 
was placed upon the Professor’s table before one of his 
lectures. Agassiz took it up, and, after examining it, 
opened his address to his students in these words : “ This, 
gentlemen, is a thing which is found in every part of the 
world. Gentlemen, this is a humbug.” 

It does not appear to us that it would have required the 
acumen of an Agassiz to have detected the humbug in Mr. 
Pecksniff. His hypocrisy would have been patent to the 
meanest intelligence ; and, as he was very far from being 
himself a creature of the meanest intelligence, Pecksniff 
would have taken care to practise his wiles under a more 
secure disguise. 

To play the part of a consummate hypocrite implies no 
small amount of astuteness. But in Pecksniff we have the 
guile of a successful rogue combined with the simplicity of a 
child. The demands made upon our credulity are stagger- 
ing. We are asked to imagine that this gigantic fraud 
went through life practising successfully deceptions which 
would have been obvious to any one, and much more so 
to parents and guardians, who were required to pay down 
the substantial premium of £500, in order that a pupil 
might be instructed in the mysteries of architecture. It is 
not that we disbelieve in the possibility of Mr. Pecksniff, 
but in his methods. No doubt, there have been Pecksniffs 
since the world began ; but it was not by the sophistries we 
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find in Martin Chuzzlewit that the serpent deceived Eve, 
that Eve deceived Adam, and that human beings have con- 
tinued to deceive each other ever since. The veneer is too 
thin, the caricature too gross. In the attempt to delineate 
this character, Dickens was carried away by personal animos- 
ity. It is among the most flagrant instances of Dickens’s 
defect, of which Mr. Bagehot says :— 


“We suspect, indeed, that Mr. Dickens does not 
conceive his characters to himself as mixing in the 
society he mixes in. He sees people in the street, 
doing certain things, talking in a certain way, and his 
fancy petrifies them in the act. He goes on fancying 
hundreds of reduplications of that act and that speech ; 
he frames an existence in which there is nothing else 
but that aspect which attracted his attention.” 


Life supplied Dickens with abundant material, which 
he utilised with amazing skill; but he was a caricaturist, 
not a portrait painter. And, if we want to see how impos- 
sible it was for him to draw a just portrait from a living 
person, we have only to turn to Harold Skimpole, to Mr. 
Micawber, to Mrs. Nickleby, to the Cheeryble Brothers,—in 
short to almost every one of the characters whose doings and 
sayings delight all classes of English readers. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Mr. Pecksniff bears 
only a limited resemblance to his original; and such resem- 
blances as do exist are more marked in the earlier than in 
the later chapters of Martin Chuzzlewit. 

CuHARLEs C, OsBoRNE 
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MADEMOISELLE DE LESPINASSE' 


. H ! je m’en vais vous paraitre folle: je vais vous 

parler avec la franchise et l’abandon qu’on aurait, si 
l’on croyait mourir le lendemain ; écoutez-moi donc avec 
cette indulgence et cet intérét qu’on a pour les mourants.” 
So wrote Mademoiselle de Lespinasse; and the words 
might well be taken as a motto for the volume of letters 
which has made her name imperishable. The book, for all 
its tenderness and pathos, is in many ways a terrible one ; 
it is gloomy, morbid, and remorseless ; after one has read it, 
it is horrible to think that itis true. Yet it is its truth— 
its uncompromising truth—which gives it an immense and 
unique value: it is the most complete analysis the world 
possesses of a passion which actually existed in a human 
mind. ‘Thus, when one thinks of Mademoiselle de Lespin- 
asse, it is towards passion, and all the fearful accompani- 
ments of passion, that one’s imagination naturally turns. 
One is apt to forget that she was not merely “ une amante 
insensée,” that she was also a brilliant and fascinating woman 
of the world. The Marquis de Ségur, in the biography of 
her which he has recently published, has been careful to 
avoid this error. He has drawn a full-length portrait of 
Julie de Lespinasse ; and he has drawn it with a subtlety 
and a sympathy which compels a delighted attention. His 
book is enriched with a great mass of information never 
before made public; his researches have been rewarded 
with the discovery of authentic documents of the deepest 
interest ; and every reader of the present volume will await 
with anxious expectation the publication, which he promises 
us, of a new and enlarged edition of the Letters themselves. 


1 Marguis pe Sécur. Julie de Lespinasse. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 
No. 36.—VotL. x. 345 BB 
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One of the most important results of M. de Ségur’s labours 
is the additional knowledge which they have given us upon 
the subject of the Comte de Guibert, to whom the letters 
were addressed. This alone would have made the book in- 
dispensable to any one who is interested in Mademoiselle de 
Lespinasse. But it would be idle to attempt to recapitulate 
all the fresh points of importance which M. de Ségur has 
brought out ; it were best to go to the book itself. In the 
meantime, it may be worth while to trace, however rapidly 
and imperfectly, the outline of that tragical history which 
M. de Ségur has done so much to put in its proper light. 


Julie de Lespinasse was born at Lyons on November gth, 
1732. She was the illegitimate daughter of the Comtesse 
d’Albon, a lady of distinguished family, who, some years 
earlier, had separated from her husband, and established 
herself in the neighbourhood of Lyons in the chateau of 
Avauges. So much is certain; but the obscurity which 
hung over Julie’s birth has never been completely with- 
drawn. Who was her father? According to the orthodox 
tradition, she was the child of Cardinal de Tencin, whose 
sister, the famous Madame de Tencin, was the mother of 
d’Alembert. This story has the advantage of discovering a 
strange and concealed connection between two lives which 
were afterwards to be intimately bound together; but it has 
the disadvantage of not being true. M. de Ségur shows 
conclusively that, whoever else may have been the father of 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, Cardinal de Tencin was not; 
and he produces some weighty reasons for believing that 
Julie was the niece, not of Madame de Tencin, but of a 
woman equally remarkable and equally celebrated —Madame 
du Deffand. If M. de Ségur’s hypothesis be correct—and 
the evidence which he adduces is, I think, conclusive—the 
true history of Julie’s parentage is even more extraordinary 
than the orthodox one. Besides Julie herself, Madame 
d’Albon had two legitimate children, one of whom was a 
daughter; this daughter married, in 1739, the Comte 
Gaspard de Vichy, the eldest brother of Madame du 
Deffand. The Comte de Vichy was the father of 
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Mademoiselle de Lespinasse. Once or twice, in her 
correspondence, she touches upon the strange circumstances 
of her early life. Her history, she said, outdid the novels of 
Prevost and of Richardson; it proved that “le vrai n’est 
souvent pas vraisemblable;” it was “un composé de cir- 
constances funestes,” which would produce, in the mind of 
her correspondent, “une grande horreur pour lespece 
humaine.” These phrases lose their appearance of ex- 
aggeration in the light of the Marquis de Ségur’s theory. 
‘Ce sont des horreurs !” explained Gaspard’s son, when his 
mother had told him all. Even for the eighteenth century, 
there was something horrible in Julie’s situation. When, at 
the age of sixteen, she lost Madame d’Albon, she was 
obliged to take up her abode with her sister and the Comte 
de Vichy. They treated her as a dependant, as a governess 
for their children, as some one to be made use of and kept in 
place. There, in her father’s strange old castle, with its 
towers and its terraces and its moat, amid the quiet Macon 
country, neglected, wretched, alone, Julie de Lespinasse 
grew up into womanhood; she was waiting for her fate. 
Her fate came in the shape of Madame du Deffand. 
That great lady was entering upon the final stage of her long 
career. She was beginning to grow old, she was beginning 
to grow blind, and, in spite of her glory and her dominion, 
she was beginning to grow tired of Paris. Disgusted and 
ill, she fled into the depths of the country; she spent a 
summer with the Vichys, and became acquainted with 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse. The two women seem to 
have felt almost at once that they were made for one 
another. Julie was now twenty-one; she was determined 
to escape at all hazards from an intolerable position; and she 
confided in the brilliant and affectionate marquise. With 
all her cynicism and all her icy knowledge of the world, 
Madame du Deffand was nothing if not impulsive. Julie 
had every virtue and every accomplishment; she was “ ma 
reine”; with her, it would be once more possible to exist; 
she must come to Paris ; it was the only thing to do. For 
a year Julie hesitated, and then she took the final plunge. 
In April, 1754, she went to Paris, to live with Madame du 
Deffand in her apartments in the Convent of St. Joseph. 
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The famous salon was now reaching the highest point of 
its glory. Nowhere else in Paris were the forces of intellect 
and the forces of the world so completely combined. That 
was Madame du Deffand’s great achievement: she was able 
to mingle every variety of distinction into an harmonious 
whole. Her drawing-room was filled with eminent diplo- 
matists, with beautiful women of fashion, with famous men 
of letters ; it was the common meeting-place for great ladies 
like the Duchesse de Choiseul, for politicians like Turgot, for 
arbiters of taste like the Maréchale de Luxembourg, for 
philosophers like d'Alembert. Amid these brilliant assem- 
blies, Mademoiselle de Lespinasse very soon obtained an 
established place. She possessed all the qualities necessary 
for success in such a society ; she had tact, refinement, wit 
and penetration ; she was animated and she was sympathetic ; 
she could interest, and she could charm. Madame du Def- 
fand’s experiment seemed to be amply justified by the event. 
Yet, after ten years, Julie’s connection with the Convent of St. 
Joseph came toa sudden and violent termination. The story 
of the quarrel is sufficiently well known: the informal and 
surreptitious gatherings in Julie’s private room, the discovery 
of the secret, the fury of the blind old woman, the cold 
hostility of the younger one, the eternal separation—these 
things need no further description here. M. de Segur 
dwells on them with his usual insight ; and his account is 
peculiarly valuable because it makes quite clear what had 
always been ambiguous before—the essential points of the 
situation. The discovery of the secret salon only brought 
to a head a profound disagreement which had been gather- 
ing strength for years ; Julie’s flight was not the result of a 
vulgar squabble, it was the outcome of an inherent antagon- 
ism pregnant with inevitable disaster. The two women 
were too much alike for a tolerable partnership ; they were 
both too clever, too strong, and too fond of their own 
will. In the drawing-room of St. Joseph it was a necessary 
condition that Julie should play second fiddle; and how 
could she do that? She was born—it was clear enough— 
to be nothing less than the leader of an orchestra. Thus 
the question at issue was a question of spiritual domination ; 
and the dilemma was a tragic one, because it was insoluble 
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except by force. The struggle—the long, the desperate 
struggle—centred round d’Alembert, who, supreme alike in 
genius and in conversation, was the keystone of Madame 
du Deffand’s elaborate triumphal arch. When the time 
came, it was for him to make the momentous decision. He 
did not hesitate. He knew well how much he owed to 
Madame du Deffand—fifteen years of unwavering friend- 
ship and his position in the world ; but his indebtedness to 
Julie—her sympathy, her attachment, her affection—these 
things surpassed his computations ; and, in exchange, he 
had given her his heart. He followed where she led, carry- 
ing with him in his defection the whole body of i 
encyclopedists. The salon of St. Joseph was shattered ; 
became a wilderness, and, in the eyes of its ruler, life iteelf 
grew waste. To the miserable lady, infinitely disibuaioned 
and eternally alone, it must have seemed that she at any rate 
had experienced the last humiliation. She was wrong. 
She was yet to know, in what remained to her of life, a 
suffering far deeper than any that had gone before. She 
— —but this is not the history of Madame du Deffand. 
Julie was victorious and free. Her friends closed round 
her, gallantly subscribed towards her maintenance, established 
her in a little set of rooms on the upper storey of a house in 
the rue Saint-Dominique, The years which followed were 
the happiest of her life. They passed in a perpetual round 
of visits and conversations, of theatres and operas, of gaiety 
and success. Her drawing-room became the intellectual 
centre of Paris, perhaps of the world. Every evening, from 
six to ten, there assembled within it a circle of illustrious 
persons. D’Alembert was always there; Condorcet and 
Turgot constantly, sometimes Malesherbes and Diderot, often 
Chastellux and Suard and Marmontel. One might find 
there the charming Duchesse de Chatillon, and the amazing 
Comtesse de Boufflers, and even sometimes the great 
Madame Geoffrin herself. In addition, there were the dis- 
tinguished strangers—Carracioli, the Neapolitan ambassador, 
the witty and inexhaustible Galiani, the penetrating Lord 
Shelburne, and the potentate of potentates, David Hume. 
Oh ! It was a place worth visiting—the little salon in the 
rue Saint-Dominique. And, if one were privileged to go 
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there often, one found there what one found nowhere else— 
a sense of freedom and intimacy which was the outcome of 
a real equality, a real understanding, a real friendship such 
as have existed, before or since, in few societies indeed. 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, inspiring and absorbing all, 
was the crowning wonder, the final delight. To watch the 
moving expressions of her face was to watch the conversation 
itself, transmuted to a living thing by the glow of an intense 
intelligence. ‘There is a flame within her!” was the 
common exclamation of her friends. Nor were they mis- 
taken ; she burnt with an inward fire. It was a steady 
flame, giving out a genial warmth, a happy brilliance. 
What wind could shake it? What sudden gust transform 
it to an instrument of devastation ? whirl it, with horror 
and with blindness, into the path of death? 

About. two years after Julie’s establishment in the rue 
Saint-Dominique, the Marquis de Mora, a young Spaniard 
of rank and fortune, paid a visit to Paris. He was 
handsome, clever, and sensible; he delighted the French 
philosophes, he fascinated the French ladies; among his 
conquests was Mademoiselle de Lespinasse. He departed, 
returned two years later, renewed acquaintance with Julie, 
and, this time, fell deeply in love. All that is known of 
him goes to show that he was a man of high worth, 
endowed with genuine talents, and capable of strong and 
profound emotions. To Julie, then and ever afterwards, he 
appeared to be a perfect being, a creature of almost super- 
human excellence. She returned his passion with all the 
force of her nature ; her energies had suddenly carried her 
into a new and splendid universe ; she loved him with the 
intensity of a woman who has lost her youth, and loves for 
the first time. In spite of the disparity of age, of wealth, 
and of position, Mora had determined upon marriage. 
There was only one bar to the completion of their happi- 
ness—his ill-health, which perpetually harassed him and was 
beginning to display the symptoms of consumption. At 
last, after four years of waiting, everything was prepared ; 
they were about to take the final step ; and at that very 
moment Mora was stricken down by a violent attack of 
illness. He was obliged to depart from Paris, and return to 
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his native air. The separation was terrible. Julie, worn 
out with anxiety and watching, her nerves shattered, her 
hopes crushed, was ready to presage the worst. Yet, how- 
ever dreadful her fears may have been, they fell far short of 
the event. After a few weeks of collapse, she managed to 
pull herself together. She dragged herself to a garden 
party, in the hope of meeting some of her friends. She met 
the Comte de Guibert, and her fate was sealed. 

The Comte de Guibert was at that moment at the 
height of his celebrity. A wonderful book on military 
tactics—now, alas! known no more—had made him the 
fashion ; every one was at his feet ; even ladies, in’ their 
enthusiasm, read (or pretended to read) his great work. 
““Oh, M. de Guibert,” said one of them, “‘ que votre tic-tac 
est admirable!” But it was not only his book, it was the 
compelling charm of his manner and his conversation which 
secured him his distinguished place in the Parisian world. 
His talk was copious, brilliant, and extraordinarily impres- 
sive ; one came away from him wondering what splendid 
future was in store for so remarkable a man. _ In addition, 
he was young, and gallant in every sense of the word. 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, wandering and dejected, came 
upon him suddenly, and, with a flash of intuition, recognised 
his qualities as precisely those of which she stood most in 
need. He seemed to her a tower of strength and sym- 
pathy ; she felt him to be something she might cling to for 
support. She showed it, and he was flattered, attracted, at 
last charmed. They very soon became friends. Before 
long she had poured out to him the whole history of her 
agitations and her sorrows ; and when, after a few months 
of constant intercourse, he left Paris to make a tour in 
Germany, she immediately continued the stream of her con- 
fidence in a series of letters. Thus began the famous and 
terrible correspondence which has made her immortal. The 
opening letters are charged with dramatic import and pre- 
monitions of approaching disaster. They are full of Mora ; 
but, as they succeed one another, it is easy to observe in 
them a latent uneasiness rising gradually to the surface—a 
growing, dreadful doubt. As one peers into their depths, 
one can see, forming itself ever more and more distinctly 
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the image of the absent Guibert, the intruding symbol of a 
new, inexplicable desire. The mind of Julie, lonely, morbid, 
and hysterical, was losing itself among its memories and 
imaginations and obsessions ; it was falling under a spell. 
“ Dites-moi,” she breaks out at last, “est-ce la le ton de 
lamitié? Est-ce celui de la confiance? Qui est-ce qui 
m’entraine? Faites-moi connaitre a moi-méme ; aidez-moi 
a me remettre en mesure. Mon Ame est bouleversée ; sont- 
ce mes remords? Est-ce ma faute ? Est-ce vous? Serait- 
ce votre départ ? Qu’est-ce donc qui me persecute ?” Such 
was her language when Guibert was still absent ; but when 
he returned, when, triumphant with fresh laurels, he besieged 
her, adored her, when she felt the pressure of his presence 
and heard the music of his voice, then indeed there was an 
end of all doubt and hesitation ; blinded, intoxicated, over- 
whelmed, she forgot what should never be forgotten, she 
forgot Mora, she forgot the whole world. 

C’est Vénus toute enticre a sa prote attachée ! 

By a cruel irony, the one event which, in other circum- 
stances, might have come as a release, proved, in Julie’s 
case, nothing less than the final misfortune. Mora died, 
and his death took away from her for ever all hope of 
escape from an intolerable situation. For, in the months 
which followed, it became clear enough that Guibert, what- 
ever else he may have been, was no Mora. Sainte-Beuve, 
led astray by insufficient knowledge, has painted Guibert as 
a callous and dunderheaded donkey, a half-grotesque figure, 
dropping love-letters out of his pockets, and going to the 
grave without a notion of the tumult he had created. Such 
a person could never have obtained dominion over Julie de 
Lespinasse. The truth is that Guibert’s character was 
infinitely better calculated to bring a woman of high intel- 
ligence and violent emotions to disaster and destruction. 
He was really a clever man ; he was really well-meaning 
and warm-hearted; but that was all. He was attractive, 
affectionate, admirable, everything, in fact, that a man 
should be ; he had, like most men, his moments of passion ; 
like most men, he was ambitious: and he looked forward, 
like most men, to a comfortable and domestic old age. It 
is easy to understand how such a character as that worked 
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havoc with Mademoiselle de Lespinasse. It seemed to offer 
so much, and, when it came to the point, it provided so 
littke—and to her, who asked either for nothing or for all ! 
She had swallowed the bait of his charm and his excellence, 
and she was hooked with the deadly compromise which 
they concealed. ‘“ Je n’aime rien de ce qui est a demi,” she 
wrote of herself, “de ce qui est indécis, de ce qui n’est 
qu'un peu. Je n’entends pas la langue des gens du monde : 
ils samusent et ils baillent ; ils ont des amis, et ils n’aiment 
rien. Tout cela me parait déplorable. Oui, j’aime meux 
le tourment qui consume ma vie, que le plaisir qui engourdit 
la leur ; mais avec cette maniere d’étre, on n’est point 
aimable ; eh bien! on s’en passe; non, on n’est point 
aimable, mais on est aimé, et cela vaut mille fois mieux que 
de plaire.” This was written when Mora was still alive ; 
but, when she had lost him, she discovered soon enough 
that even passion might go without its recompense from 
one who was, precisely, a man of the world. “Ah! mon 
ami,” she exclaimed to Guibert, summing up her tragedy 
in a single sentence, “‘mon malheur, c’est que vous n’avez 
pas besoin d’étre aimé comme je sais aimer.” No, assuredly, 
he was never tempted to ask for such dangerous delights. 
“*Mon ami,” she told him, “je vous aime, comme il faut 
aimer, avec exces, avec folie, transport, et désespoir.” 

Her complete consciousness of the situation made her 
position more pitiable, but it did not help her to escape. 
She was bound to him by too many ties ; and he, youthful 
and complaisant, found it beyond his force to break her 
bondage. Even when she despised him most, her senses 
fought against her reason, and she lost herself in shame. 
The phantom of Mora was perpetually before her eyes, 
torturing her with vanished happiness and visionary upbraid- 
ings. ‘Oh! Combien j’ai été aimée! une 4me de feu, 
pleine d’énergie, qui avait tout jugé, tout apprécie, et qui, 
revenue et degoutée de tout, s’était abandonnée au besoin 
et au plaisir d’aimer: mon ami, voila comme j’étais aimee. 
Plusieurs années s’étaient écoulées, remplies de la charme et 
de la douleur inséparables d’une passion aussi forte que 
profonde, lorsque vous étes venu verser du poison dans mon 
cceur, ravager mon Ame par le trouble et le remords. Mon 
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Dieu! que ne m/’avez-vous point fait souffrir! Vous 
m/arrachiez a mon sentiment, et je voyais que vous n’étiez 
pas 4 moi: comprenez-vous toute l’horreur de cette situa- 
tion ? comment trouve-t-on encore de la douceur a dire: 
mon ami, je vous aime, mais avec tant de verité et de 
tendresse qu'il n’est pas possible que votre ame soit froide 
en m’écoutant ?” 

His unfaithfulness, and his marriage, were, after all, 
little more than incidents in her anguish ; they were the 
symptoms of an incurable disease. They stimulated her to 
fresh efforts towards detachment, but it was in vain. She 
was a wild animal struggling in a net, involving herself, 
with every twist and every convulsion, more and more 
inextricably in the toils. Sometimes she sank into a 
torpor ; existence became a weariness ; she drugged her- 
self with opium to escape a pain which was too great to 
bear. Evening after evening she spent at the opera, drink- 
ing in the music of Orpheus, the divine melodies of Gliick. 
“]] n’y a qu'une chose dans le monde,” she wrote, “ qui me 
fasse du bien, c’est la musique, mais c’est un bien qu’on 
appelerait douleur. Je voudrais entendre dix fois par jour 
cet air qui me déchire, et qui me fait jouir de tout ce que 
je regrette : fat perdu mon Euridice.” But she could never 
shake off her nightmare. Among her friends, in her 
charming salon, she would suddenly be overcome with tears, 
and forced to hurry from the room. Every knock upon 
the door brought desire and terror to her heart. The 
postman was a minister of death. “ Non, les effets de la 
passion ou de la raison (car je ne sais laquelle m’anime dans 
ce moment) sont incroyables. Apres avoir entendu le facteur 
avec ce besoin, cette agitation, qui font de l’attente le plus 
grand tourment, j’en ¢tais malade physiquement : ma toux 
et ma rage de téte m’en avaient avancee de cing ou six 
heures. Eh bien ! apres cet état violent, qui n’est susceptible 
ni de distraction ni d’adoucissement, le facteur est arrive, 
jai eu des lettres. I] n’y en avoit point de vous ; j’en ai 
recu une violente commotion intérieure et extérieure, et 
puis je ne sais ce qui est arrivé, mais je me suis sentie 
calmée : il me semble que j’éprouve une sorte de douceur a 
vous trouver encore plus froid et plus indifférent que vous ne 
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pouvez me trouver bizarre.” Who does not discover, 
beneath these dreadful confidences, a superhuman power 
moving mysteriously to an appointed doom? a veiled and 
awful voice of self-immolation ? 


“« Je suis la plaie et le couteau ! 
Je suis le soufflet et la joue ! 
Je suis les membres et la roue, 
Et la victime et le bourreau !” 


Her last letters are one long wail of agony. —‘ Je ne sais 
si c'est vous ou la mort que jimplore : j'ai besoin d’étre 
secouru, d’étre délivrée du malheur qui me tue.”—‘ Mon 
ami, je vous aime. Quand vous verrai-je ? Voila le résultat 
du passé, du present, et de l'avenir, sil y aun avenir! Ah! 
mon ami, que jai souffert, que je soufire | ! Mes maux sont 
affreux ; mais je sens que je vous aime.”—‘“ Ah! s'il vous 
reste quelque bonté, plaignez-moi: je ne sais plus, je ne puis 
plus vous répondre ; mon corps et mon Ame sont anéantis. 

. Ah! Mon Dieu, je ne me connais plus.” Yet, in 
spite of all the pains of her existence, she was glad that she 
had lived. ‘ J’en mourrai peut-étre,” she had written, 
when she could still hope, ‘“‘ mais cela vaut mieux que de 
n’avoir jamais vécu;” and, in the depth of her despair, 
it was still the same.—‘ Ah! ces souvenirs me tuent! 
Cependant je voudrais bien pouvoir recommencer, et a des 
conditions plus cruelles encore.” She regretted nothing ; 
she was insatiable. Shattered in body and in mind, she fell 
at last into complete and irremediable collapse. Guibert, 
helpless and overwhelmed, hurried to her, declared he could 
never survive her ; she forbade him her presence ; the faith- 
ful d’Alembert alone watched beside her bed. ‘‘ Adieu, mon 
ami,” she wrote to Guibert, when the end was approaching. 
“¢ Si jamais je revenais a la vie, j’aimerais encore a l’employer 
a vous aimer ; mais il n’y a plus de temps.” The wretched 
man, imprisoned in her ante-chamber, awaited the inevitable 
hour. With a supreme effort, she wrote him her valedic- 
tion. She implored him to let her die at last—* Ah ! mon 
ami, faites que je vous doive lerepos ! Par vertu, soyez cruel 
une fois.” She sank into the arms of d’Alembert, thanking 
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him tenderly for that long: kindness, that unalterable devo- 
tion; then, begging from him some strange forgiveness, 
she seemed, for a moment, to be struggling to an avowal of 
unutterable things. The ghastly secret trembled ; but it 
was too late. 

She died on the 22nd of May, 1776, in the forty-fourth 
year of her life. She was buried quietly in the cemetery of 
Saint Sulpice, d'Alembert and Condorcet performing the 
final rites. For d'Alembert, however, there was one more 
duty. She had named him her executor; it was his task to 
examine her papers ; and, when he did so, he made a dis- 
covery which cut him to the heart. Nota single letter of 
his own had been preserved among all the multitude; in- 
stead, it was Mora, Mora, Mora, and nothing else. He had 
fondly imagined that, among her friends, his own place had 
been the first. In his distress, he rushed to Guibert, pouring 
out his disappointment, his cruel disillusionment : “ Oh ! 
we were all of us mistaken ; it was Mora that she loved!” 
Guibert was silent. The tragic irony was complete. A 
thousand memories besieged him, a thousand thoughts of 
past delights, of vanished conversations, of delicious annihil- 
ated hours ; he was stifled by regrets, by remorse, by vain 
possibilities ; he was blinded by endless visions of a pearl 
richer than all his tribe ; a dreadful mist of tears, of desecra- 
tion, of horror, rose up and clouded him for ever from his 
agonised and deluded friend. 

O lasso, 
Quanti dolci pensier, quanto disio 
Meno costoro al doloroso passo ! 


G. L. STRACHEY 





*.* It is desirable that no contributions should be sent without 
previous communication with the Editor, who cannot undertake 


F to return unsolicited MSS. 


Publishers are requested not to send books for review. The 
Editor will venture to apply for copies of such works as it is 
desired to notice. 
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1. The methods of the Champagne applied to the Apple instead of the Grape. Result: Sparkling, exhilarating 
Cider, in dry, medium, and fruity brands. 


2. The methods of the Rhine applied to the Apple and the Pear. Result: Still Dry Cider and Perry, cooler than 
ock, less acid than Moselle, more refreshing than Beer, however light. 
3 The methods of Science applied to honest West Country Vintage apples and pears. Result: Cider and Perry 


for Draught, dry, medium, or fruity qualities, of natural strength, absolute purity, and keeping 
properties. 


B U L M EE R + ] Ss Doctors and Physicians use and recommend it, as, 


unlike stronger wines, it is @ curve and not a cause of 
gout, rheumatism, and uric acid troubles. Can be 


Cc | D E R taken with waters by those desiring a temperance 
drink, and is guaranteed free from all preservatives. 


Will Export in Bottle to any Hot Country. 


To facilitate tasting, cases of 12 bottles in six varieties, 10s.; ditto, 12 half-- 
bottles, 6s., all carriage and package free. 


Ten Gallon Casks 15s., poestegs free. Larger sizes proportionately cheaper. 
Illustrated Book with Price List free on application to 


H. P. BULMER 6G CO., HEREFORD. 


NUOVA ANTOLOGIA. 


The leading Italian Review of Literature, Science, Fine 
Arts, and Politics. 
38th Year. Established 1866. 
{s published in Rome on the ist and 16th of each month. Each 
Number contains about 200 Pages. 


Editor—MAGGIORIO FERRARIS, M.P. 


The “NUOVA ANTOLOGIA” is the oldest and the foremost Italian Review. 
The most Eminent Authors, University Professors, and Members of Parliament 
(GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO, G. CARDUCCI, LUIGI LAZZATTI, E. DE 

AMICIS, P. VILLARI, C. LOMBROSO, etc.) are +) are among its Contributors. 


ROME—CORSO UMBERTO I., 131—ROME 
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STANDARD BIOGRAPHIES 
OF 

RICHARD COBDEN 
LORD BEACONSFIELD 
SAVONAROLA 
MACHIAVELLI 
MOFFAT 
RALEIGH 


HOLYOAKE 


By such Well-known writers as 


JOHN MORLEY, M.P. 
Professor VILLARI 


T. P. O’>CONNOR, M.P. 
etc. 


Each Complete in One Volume. Illustrated 


Large Crown 8vo, Cloth 
2/6 Net Each 


T. FISHER UNWIN 





FINE ART IN. 





TYPEWRITING. 





Secure the interest of your correspondent 








by the beauty of your written thoughts. 


YOST 


TYPEWRITER is the Machine that gives beautiful 


thoughts an appropriate setting. 


50 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
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Richard Clay & Sons, Limited, London and Bu 











Messrs. Constable’s List 


The Meredith Pocket-Book. Selections from the writings of GEORGE MEREDITH. 
Arranged by G. M. T. 32mo, lambskin, 2s. 6d. net. 


By Order of the Company. By Mary JoHNston. New Pocket Edition with Frontis- 
piece. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather 3s. 6d. net. 


The Old Dominion. By MAry Josnerren. New Pocket Edition. With Portrait Frontis- 
piece. Cloth, 2s, 6d. net; leather 3s. 6d 


POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 


Set In Authority. By Sara Jeannette Duncan, Author of ‘An American Girl in 
London,” “‘ The Path of a Star,” etc. 


Anthony Britten. By Herpert Maciiwaing, Author of “ Dinkinbar,” “ Fate the 
Fiddler,” etc. (Second Impression. 
Henry Northcote. By J. C. Sairu, Author of “ Broke of Covenden,” “ Mistress Dorothy 
arvin,” etc. [Second Impression. 
The House of Cobwebs, and other Stories. By GrorGe Gissinc, Author of ‘‘The 
Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft,” etc. [Second Impression. 


Face to Face. By Francisco AcEBAL. Translated by MARTIN HuME. 
The Evasion. By E. B. FrorHincHam, Author of ‘‘ The Turn of the Road.” 
All that was Possible. By Howarp Sturcis, Author of ‘‘ Belchamber.” 


MARIE CORELLI’S NEW NOVEL 
THE TREASURE OF HEAVEN 


A ROMANCE OF RICHES 
WITH FRONTISPIECE PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR 
Price 6s. 

















NEW BOOKS AT THE LIBRARIES 


The Life of Alfred Ainger. By EpirH Sicuet, Author of ‘Catherine de Medici.” 
With Photogravure Frontispiece and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. (Second Impression. 


A German Pom mpadour. The Extraordinary History of Wilhelmina von Gravenitz, 


Landhofmeisteur of Wurtemberg. By Marie Hay. 12s. 6d, net. 

Some Literary Eccentries. By JoHn Fyvig, Author of ‘Some Famous Women of 
Wit and Beauty,” etc. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. net. 

The Life of Pasteur. By RENE VALLERY-Rapot. Popular Edition. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Alexander Hamilton. By F. S. OLtver. Illustrated with Portraits. Demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d, net. [Second Impression. 

The Histor ry of Warwick School. By A. F. Leacu. With many Illustrations and 
Portraits. emy 8vo, 10s. net. 

Animal Heroes. By Ernest THOMPSON Seton, Author of ‘Wild Animals I Have 
Known,” “ Lives of the Hunted,” ‘‘ Monarch of the Big Bear,” etc. With 200 Illustrations. 6s, net. 





RELIGIONS: ANCIENT AND MODERN 


‘Each volume enumerates and explains the tenets and teaching of the religion it is dealing with, and records 
the ae that religion has exerted not only on its immediate adherents and the nations that have adopted it, 
but also upon the sister religions, and upon the world at large.” —Academy. 

Feap. 8vo, is. net each. 
Animism. By Epwarp C.opp, Author of ‘‘ The Story of Creation.” 
Pantheism. By J. A. Picron, Author of ‘‘ The Religions of the Universe.” 


The Religions of Ancient China. By Prof. Gites, LL.D., Professor of Chinese in the 
University of Cambridge. 

The Religion of Ancient Greece. By Jane Harrison, Lecturer at Newnham College, 
Cambridge. 

The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria. By TuropHitus G. Pincugs, late of the 
Britis useum. 

Hinduism, By Dr. L. D. BARNETT, of the Department of Oriental Printed Books and MSS., 
British Museum. 

Celtic Religion. By Prof. ANwYL, Professor of Welsh at University College, Aberystwyth. 


Magie and Fetishism. By Dr. A. C. Happon, F.R.S., Lecturer on Ethnology at 
Cambridge University. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & Co., Ltd., 16 James Street, Haymarket, S.W. 
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C. A. SCHWETSCHKE & SOHN, Publishers, 
The INDEPENDENT REVIEW of Germany is :— 


DEUTSCHLAND. Xml“ 
e gesamte Kultur. 
Unter standiger Mitarbeit von Eduard von Hartmann, Theodor Lipps, Berthold Lizmann, 
Otto Pfleiderer und Ferdinand Ténnies. 
Herausgegeben von GRAF VON HOENSBROECH, 
Quarterly, 7s. post free; Single Copy, 2s. 6d. 
This new high-class journal contains essays from the first learned and literary writers of the day. 








The Saturday Review writes :—‘*. . . It is edited by the Grar von Hognssrogcu, whose able 
work on the Papacy was reviewed by us in these columns last year. ‘Complete ind d * is its 
motto, although it makes a speciality of ‘Cultivation versus Ultramontanism.’ . . . The new venture 


promises well.” The Publishers will be pleased to send Specimen Copy and Prospectus on application. 


BERLIN W, 35, SCHOENBERGER UFER 43. 

















Fire and Sword 
in the Caucasus 


By LUIGI VILLARI. 95 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


“M. Luigi Villari recounts in a highly interesting volume 
the history of the racial feuds which have convulsed the 
Caucasus and reduced that outlying province of the Russian 
Empire to a state of the wildest anarchy. He describes the 
country, the towns and their inhabitants, and explains the rela- 
tions of Armenians, Tartars, Georgians, and Russians to each 
other and to the Government.”—-REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Fire and Sword 
in the Caucasus 


NUOVA ANTOLOGIA. 


The leading Italian Review of Literature, Science, Fine 
rts, and Politics. 
38th Year. Established 1866. 
{s published in Rome on the ist and 16th of each month. Each 
Number contains about 200 Pages. 


Editor—MAGGIORIO FERRARIS, M.P. 


The “ NUOVA ANTOLOGIA” is the oldest and the foremost Italian Review. 
The most Eminent Authors, University Professors, and Members of Parliament 
(GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO, G. CARDUCCI, LUIGI LAZZATTI, E. DE 

AMICIS, P. VILLARI, C. LOMBROSO, etc.) are among its Contributors. 
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Sweated Home-Industries 





** Following, as it does, in the wake of the exhi- 
bition, and corroborating its evidence by all the 
weight of exhaustive and accurate detail and wide 
personal experience, this book of Mr. Cadbury 
and his colleagues is a powerful and appealing 
testimony to facts long veiled by ignorance, 
apathy, incapacity, and carelessness to the majority 
of those whose opinion could do much to alleviate 


them,” —The Tribune. 


Ask your Bookseller for 


WOMEN’S WORK 
AND WAGES 


A Phase of Life in an Industrial City. ' 


By EDWARD CADBURY, M. CECILE MATHESON, and GEORGE 
SHANN, M.A. Illustrated. Price 6s. 





“This work is an invaluable addition to the social 
reformer’s library. It isa careful and illuminating 
survey of an obscure subject by three investigators 
who possess exceptional qualifications for their 
task, the first as a large employer of labour, the 
second as a manager of schools and girls’ clubs, the 
third as one who, after graduating as a factory. 
hand, is now a Master of Arts of Glasgow 
University—all of them as of great experience in 


practical social work.”—The Daily News. 





Published by T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON 
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SIR ‘F.C. G. 


“The Modern Chronicles of Froissart.” Told 
and Pictured by F. C. Gould. With 44 Illus- 


trations. 3s. 6d. 


“Froissart in 1902.” Told and Pictured by 
F. C. Gould. With 54 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


“The Gould-en Treasury.” With Pictures 
by F. C. Gould. 1s. net; cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
Published by T. Fisher Unwin, London. 





JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 


John Oliver Hobbes’ new novel ‘ The 


> 


Dream and the Business” will be pub- 
lished immediately. Ask your bookseller 


to get you a copy. T, Fisher Unwin. 














PUBLISHED PRICE 
SATURDAY. THE SIXPENCE, 


SP eee 


THE LIBERAL REVIEW 


Gives special attention to sone: &.. 5 oaks publishes every week a signed 
terary Cause 


The following are remy - contributors : 





HILAIRE BELLOC, W. H. HUDSON 

Rt. Hon. AUGUSTINE E BIRRELL, M.P. Rt. Hon. G. SHAW LEFEVRE 
WILFRID BLUNT R. C. LEHMANN, M.P. 

Rt. Hon. JAMES BRYCE, M.P. E. V. LUCAS 

G, K. CHESTERTON H. W. MASSINGHAM 

Rt. Hon. LEONARD COURTNEY C. F. G. MASTERMAN, M.P. 
Rt. Hon. Sir CHARLES DILKE, Bt., M.P. | GILBERT MURRAY 

Professor DOWDEN HERBERT PAUL, M.P. 

Rev. A. M. FAIRBAIRN, D.D. Professor FLINDERS PETRIE 
LORD FITZMAURICE MARK RUTHERFORD 

Rt. Hon. D. LLOYD GEORGE, M.P. Professor RHYS 

FREDERICK GREENWOOD GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL 
FREDERIC HARRISON Professor GOLDWIN SMITH 
MAURICE HEWLETT Professor SULLY 

F. W. HIRST WILLIAM WATSON 

J. A. HOBSON H. G. WELLS 





The SpEAKgr is | weekly and is on sale at Messrs. Smith’s, Wyman’s, and Willing’s Bookstalls, 
and at all Newsagents. lications for copies and Subscriptions should be sent to the SPEAKER OFFICE, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent stGenden 

Terms of Subscription (Home), Including Postage, 28s. per Annum. 
Entered as second-class matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. 

Cheques should be made payable to THe SpeaKER , Publishing Co., Ltd., and crossed ‘‘ National 

Provincial Bank. 























The Hindustan Review 


AN ENGLISH MONTHLY PUBLISHED AT ALLAHABAD 
Edited by Sachchidananda Sinha, Barrister-at-law. 


Price 1/- monthly; annual subscription 10/- 


Special features of the Review comprise :— 
() Not less than six articles on topics of the day, or matters of permanent 
interest. 
(2) Exhaustive Reviews of important Anglo-Indian publications, including 
legal text books. 


(3) An editorial survey of the month, embracing all topics of interest and 
importance. 


Among the regular contributors to the ‘Hindustan Review” are 


SIR HENRY COTTON, K.C.S.I., M.P. | SIR WM. WEDDERBURN, Bart. 
ROMESH DUTT, C.I.E. Rev. W. S, HOLLAND, M.A. 





Subscriptions and advertisements may be sent to 


Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN, | ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON 
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“The SATURDAY WESTMINSTER GAZETTE is 
about the most interesting miscellany of the day ; in 
fact, there is more interesting matter in it than in 
half the monthly magazines, and it is far more 
pleasant to handle and read with its sea-green paper 
than the glazed wire-stitched magazine. We know 
one retired major who is a great patron of the 
monthly periodicals, but woe betide his butler if he 
puts any magazine on the library table without first 
drawing the cork—we mean cutting and drawing 
out the wire stitches with his champagne nippers. 
The SATURDAY WESTMINSTER is becoming one 
of the best advertising mediums of the day ; itis one 
of the few things people take with them for week- 
ends, and one of the few papers which are not left 
in the train.”—Pudlishers’ Circular, Fune 30, 1906. 


The SATURDAY WESTMINSTER 


One Penny, of all newsagents, or post free 6s. 6d. a year. 
Offices: TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson 


“Cartoons in Rhyme and Line.” A 
volume of satirical verse by Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson. Illustrated with 48 pictures by 
F.C.G. Price 4/6 Net. T. Fisher Unwin. 
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TYPEWRITING py enucaten Lapies 


Care and Intelligence Guaranteed 
Clients desiring good work should address 
MISS MUNFORD 
Kensington College, Queen’s Road, Bayswater 
Tel. No. 4348 Paddn. , 


STAR-BRAND 
RIBBONS 

MULTI-KOPY 
CARBONS 


WALTER JOHNSON & Co., Ltd. 


67 & 68, King William St., E.C. 


STAR J R\EIND 
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TRANSLATION BUREAU, 
282, High Holborn, W.C. 
Scientific and legal translations from and into English 
a speciality. Authors’ MSS. and plays in English and 
foreign languages t Carbon copies. English, 
French and German shorthand. German and French 
lessons. Interpreting. 


EDWIN HAMBURGER, Graduate of College. 


TYPEWRITING.—8d. 1,000 words. 
(Remington’s latest.) Novels, plays, dupli- 
cating circulars, &c. 

Miss WILLARD, 


Beaufort House, Osborne-road, Southville, 
Bristol (late of 175, Albany-st., N. W.) 





TO AUTHORS 
Lady (experienced) undertakes TYPEWRITING. 
Authors’ MSS., 1/- per 1,000 words (after 40,000, 10d. 
per 1000); Dramatic work a speciality; INDEXING 
AND PROOF REVISING (usual terms)—Accuracy ; 
promptitude; highest testimonials. MISS FOOT, 
48, Digby Mansions, Hammersmith. 


MRS. GILL 
TYPEWRITING OFFICE, 35, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


(ESTABLISHED 1883) 


words. Duplicate copiest 
eminent Authors, Scientists, Medical Men and others, 
whose technical MSS. have been typewritten with success. 
References kindly permitted to Messrs. A. P. Watt & 
Son, Literary Agents, Hastings House, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, W.C. Telephone No. 8464 Central. 





TYPEWRITING 
MSS. and all Literary work executed 
accurately and promptly. trod. per 
1,000 words. Carbon copies. 

Mrs. BRAMBLES, 26 Clarence Rd., Windsor 


TYPEWRITING 


Medical and Authors’ MSS. carefully and accurately 
copied. entific Ss. a_ speciality. 
Foreign copying, Translations, Plays, &c.; Duplicating. 
Special terms for large quantities, 
books, or permanent wor Price list 
and references on application to 
Miss SAUNDERS, 
87, Cornwall Road, Westbourne Park, W. 





TYPEWRITING 


Authors’ MSS. rod. per 1,000 words. Testimonials, 
plays, and scientific MSS. rs. per 1,000 words. Legal 
work and documents 1d. per folio, carbon copies half- 
price, mimeographed copies from 3s. per 100. Address- 
ing, either typed or by hand. Good work ranteed. 
Excellent unsolicited testimonials —-MISS DYER, 
Typewriting Office (Established rgor), 22 and 23, 
Temple-chambers, Temple-avenue, London, . 


THE YORK TYPEWRITING OFFICE 


(Miss Wootton) 
6, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 


TYPING. SHORTHAND. TRANSLATIONS. 

Every description of work undertaken. All typing 
neatly and accurately done. Authors’ MSS. 1/3 per 
1,000 words ; over 20,000 words, 1/- per 1,000. Carbon 
copies half-price. 








Typewriting & Secretarial Work 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Indexing, Proof-reading & Translations 


Misses KEENE & CONQUEST 
64, Victoria St., Westminster, S.W 


9 ‘ 
The “Enterprise” Type-Writing Company 
5, Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
(Tet. No. 2316, Hotsorn) 
Type-writing and Duplicating of every description 
confidentially and accurately executed with the utmost 
despatch. 
Highest references. Moderate prices. 
Branch Office :— 
55, Lower Mortlake Road, Richmond, S.W. 





TYPEWRITING,, tod. per 1,000 
words.—PLAYS, NOVELS, ESSAYS, 
&c., with promptitude and accuracy. 
Carbon and other duplicate or manifold 
copies. 


Mrs. E. HUGHES, 9 Kenton St., W.C. 


TRANSLATIONS 


English and Foreign Shorthand, Typewriting 
and Translations. All kinds of literary, scientific, 
commercial and legal work undertaken. 

Mrs. ROSS’ Typewriting Office 
8, Old Jewry, E.C. 





TYPEWRITING 





MissS E. LINK, 22, Clipstone St., 
Tottenham Court Road, is prepared to accept 
typewriting, addressing (typed or by hand) at 
reasonable prices. Send for terms. 


PRACTICAL HANDBOOKS 
Bound in cloth, Is. each 


How to become a Teacher. 
How to become a Private Secretary. 
Stops, or, How to Punctuate. 


ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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ADVICE AS TO CHOICE OF SCHOOLS 


T” SCHOLASTIC, CLERICAL AND MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, 





Limited (a body of Oxford and Cambridge graduates), supplies, without 
charge, information and advice as to (1) Preparatory Schools ; (2) Public 
Schools; (3) Army Tutors; (4) Tutors preparing for University or other 
Examinations; (5) Schools or Tutors in France, Germany or Switzerland 


receiving pupils for the holidays or for a longer period ; (6) Boarding Schools 
for Girls in England or on the Continent. 


A full statement of requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 
22, CRAVEN STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


OFFICE HOURS FOR INTERVIEWS, 10 to 5. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘TRIFORM, LONDON.’ Telephone No. 1854 (GERRARD). 














“The White Wine of England.” 


BULMER’S 
CIDER 


“THE WHITE WINE OF ENGLAND” 
IS A REVELATION TO THOSE WHO HAVE NOT TRIED IT 


1. The methods of the Champagne applied to the Apple instead of the Grape. Result: Sparkling, exhilarating 
ider, in dry, medium, and fruity brands. 


2. The methods of the Rhine applied tothe Apple and the Pear. Result: Still Dry Cider and Perry, cooler than 
Hock, less acid than Moselle, more refreshing than Beer, however light. 
3. The methods of Science applied to honest West Country Vintage apples and pears. Result : Cider and Perry 


for Draught, dry, medium, or fruity qualities, of natural strength, absolute purity, and keeping 
properties. 


fof U L M —E R | S Doctors and Physicians use and recommend it, as 
unlike stronger wines, it is @ cure and not a cause of 
gout, rheumatism, and uric acid troubles. Can be 


CS I D E R taken with waters by those desiring a temperance 


drink, and is guaranteed free from all preservatives. 
Will Export in Bottle to any Hot Country. 


To facilitate tasting, cases of 12 bottles in six varieties, 10s.; ditto, 12 half- 
bottles, 6s., all carriage and package free. 


Ten Gallon Casks 15s., carriage free. Larger sizes proportionately cheaper. 
Illustrated Book with Price List free on application to 


H. P. BULMER 6& CO., HEREFORD. 











ST. HELEN’S COLLEGE 
SOUTHSEA. 
‘ 

P.S.— Your attention Established 186 
Approved by the Army Council. 
Thorough Preparation, without cramming, for 
the Army, the Navy, and the Professions. 
Recent successes include 3rd and sth places in the 


‘ di t d t Sandhurst Competitive Examination. 
tS (fr eC ei Oo page Well-equipped Chemical Laboratory, Gymnasium, 
Boats, and large Playing Field on the Sea Front. 


Pupils must be under 15 at date of admission. 
Inclusive Fees, 60 to 70 Guineas a year. 
List of Recent Successes and Prospectus on applica- 


Vit of this issue tion to the Principal, 





Rey. C. F. FYFFE, M.A. 
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OF 

RICHARD COBDEN 
LORD BEACONSFIELD 
SAVONAROLA 
MACHIAVELLI 
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By such well-known writers as 


JOHN MORLEY, M.P. 
Professor VILLARI 


T. P. O°>CONNOR, M.P. 
etc. 


Each Complete in One Volume. Illustrated 


Large Crown 8vo, Cloth 
2/6 Net Each 


T. FISHER UNWIN 





& Pure 
TY Concentrated 
In 6a. Packets. 


““' @ocod, 


‘*It deserves all the praise it has received from the Leaders of the 
Profession.’’—MEDICAL MAGAZINE. 


MOTORING ? 


The Ordnance Survey Maps are 





the best road maps obtainable for 
motorists, cyclists, etc. Prices from 


1s. net. They are obtainable at all 


booksellers and railway bookstalls. 


Published by T. Fisher Unwin. 











S' JAMES SE ECTRI BATHS DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST 


& AFTER DINNER. 
Removed to 1, York Street, 4E—D 
St. James’s Square. 
Mrs. Wiseman. WHITE 
TYPEWRITING 


caine hose ey aye eee COFFEE. & BLUE 


Confidential, accurate and prompt. In making, use less quantity, it being 


“AJAX” ADVERTISING AGENCY FE 
199 EUSTON ROAD, N.W, much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 




















Richard Clay & Sons, Limited, London and Bungay, 




















Messrs. Constable’s List 


SEOOND EDITION NOW READY 


THE TREASURE OF HEAVEN 


A ROMANCE OF RICHES 


MARIE CORELLI 


WITH FRONTISPIECE PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR. 6s, 


** The text of Miss Marie Corelli's latest novel is well chosen, as indeed are most of the texts of this 
most popular writer of fiction. . . . It is an effective and popular theme on which to base a story, and Miss 
Corelli vivifies it with the fiery enthusiasm and cheb henttel capmuagindas which are perhaps the mainspring 
of her hold upon a vast number of her readers. . . . She has the by no means unworthy and rather rare 
qualities of conviction, sincerity, and picturesqueness. . . . It is distinctly good to find a preacher with so 

reat a congregation lifting uP her voice against the selfishness of the time, and urging upon us all the 
ivinity of charity, faith, and lovingkindness.”— 7he Standard. 























NEW BOOKS AT THE LIBRARIES 


The Life of Alfred Ainger. By EpirH Sicuet, Author of ‘‘Catherine de Medici.” 
With Photogravure Frontispiece and other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. [Second Impression. 

A German Pompadour. The Extraordinary History of Wilhelmina von Gravenitz, 
Landhofmeisteur of Wurtemberg. By Marie Hay. 12s, 6d. net. 

Some Literary Eccentrics. By Joun Fyvis, Author of ‘‘Some Famous Women of 
Wit and Beauty,” etc. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 12s, 6d, net. 

Alexander Hamilton. By F. S. Otiver. Illustrated with Portraits. Demy 8vo, 
12s. 6d, net. [Second Impression. 

Staple Inn, By Epwarp Wi tims, F.R.G.S. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 5s, net 

The Life of Pasteur. By Rene VAaALLery-Rapor.. Popular Edition. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece: Demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 

Animal Heroes. By Ernest THompson Seton, Author of ‘* Wild Animals I Have 
Known,” ‘‘ Lives of the Hunted,” ‘‘ Monarch of the Big Bear,” etc. With 200 Illustrations. 6s, net. 

The Meredith Pocket-Book. Selections from the writings of GEORGE MEREDITH. 
Arranged by G. M. T. 32mo, lambskin, 2s, 6d, net. 

By Order of the Company. By Mary Jounston. New Pocket Edition with Frontis- 
piece. Cloth, 2s, 6d, net; leather $s, 6d, net. 


The Old Dominion. By Mary Jounston. New Pocket Edition. With Portrait Frontis- 
piece. Cloth, 2s, 6d. net; leather 3s. 6d. 





RELIGIONS: ANCIENT AND MODERN 


‘Each volume enumerates and explains the tenets and teaching of the religion it is dealing with, and records 
the influence that religion has exerted not only on its immediate adherents and the nations that have adopted it, 
but also upon the sister religions, and upon the world at large.” —A cademy. 


VOLUMES NOW READY 
Feap. 8vo, is. net each. 
Animism, By Epwarp CLopp, Author of ‘‘ The Story of Creation.” 
Pantheism. By J. A. Picron, Author of ‘‘ The Religions of the Universe.” 
The Religions of Ancient China. By Prof. Gites, LL.D., Professor of Chinese in the 


University of Cambridge. 
The. Religion of Ancient Greece. By JANE Harrison, Lecturer at Newnham College, 
ambridge. 


The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria. By THeopui.us G. Pincugs, late of the 


British Museum. 


Hinduism. By Dr. L. D. Barnett, of the Department of Oriental Printed Books and MSS., 


British Museum. 
Celtie Religion. By Prof. ANwyL, Professor of Welsh at University College, Aberystwyth. 
Magic and Fetishism. By Dr. A. C. Happon, F.R.S., Lecturer on Ethnology at 


ambridge University. 
Seandinavian Religion. By Witi1am A. CRAIGIE. 


The Mytholog of Ancient Britain and Ireland. By CHARLEs Squire, Author 
of ‘The Mythology of the British Isles.” 





LONDON: ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LTD. 
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Sweated home Industri¢s 


“The public conscience 
has been aroused recently, by 
a startling object lesson, to the 
evils of sweated industries 
carried on in the home. The 
lessons of the Sweated Home 
Industries Exhibition were so 
plain that he who ran might 
read—read in the workers’ 
appearance as well as in the 
catalogue. THE WOMEN WERE 
WORKING FOR A MISERABLE 
STARVATION WAGE. —Mr.and 
Mrs. J. R. Macdonald in the 
August Independent Review. 





“‘ Following, as it does, in 
the wake of the exhibition, 
and corroborating its evidence 
by all the weight of exhaus- 
tive and accurate detail and 
wide personal experience, this 
book of Mr. Cadbury and his 
colleagues is a powerful and 
appealing testimony to facts 
long veiled by ignorance, 
apathy, incapacity, and care- 
lessness to the majority of 
those whose opinion could 
do much to alleviate them.” 


—The Tribune. 


ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER FOR 


Women’s Work and Wages 


By EDWARD CADBURY, M. CECILE MATHESON 
and GEORGE SHANN, M.A. 


Illustrated. Price 6s. 


T. FISHER UNWIN 





NUOVA ANTOLOGIA. 


; The leading Italian Review of Literature, Science, Fine 


Arts, and Politics. 
38th Year. Established 1866. 


Is published in Rome on the 1st and 16th of each month. Each 
Number contains about 200 Pages. 


Editor—MAGGIORIO FERRARIS, M.P. 


The “NUOVA ANTOLOGIA” is the oldest and the foremost Italian Review. 
The most Eminent Authors, University Professors, and Members of Parliament 
(GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO, G. CARDUCCI, LUIGI LAZZATTI, E. DE 

AMICIS, P. VILLARI, C. LOMBROSO, etc.) are among its Contributors. 





ROME—CORSO UMBERTO I., 131—ROME 
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The Leading Religious and Family Weekly— 


The CHRISTIAN WORLD 


(ESTABLISHED 1857). 


Its Religious and Literary Articles are contributed by writers of world-wide 
reputation. It gives all the news of the week, and its Chronicle of the Churches 
is an unrivalled survey of the world’s religious activities. It devotes special 
attention to the religious life of Scotland, and always contains current news 
supplied by special correspondents. It is readable from beginning to end, and is 
produced by a literary staff all of whom are experts in their own departments. 
It publishes Serial Stories by the most popular writers, and Short Stories of 
supreme interest. Its Parliamentary Sketch is by one of the most brilliant 
journalists of the day. It has correspondents in all parts of the world, and is one 
of the best-informed journals in England. 





The best medium for all kinds of domestic advertisements and for 
advertisements of businesses and properties. 





Published EVERY THURSDAY. Price ONE PENNY. 





Annual Subscription (ssi) 6/6. 
Any country outside the United Kingdom, 8s. 8d. 


Obtainable from any Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Publishers, 


JAMES CLARKE & Co., 13 & 14, Fleet Street, London 





An Ideal Guide as to the Books to Read and the Books to Buy. 


The LITERARY WORLD 


(ESTABLISHED 1867). 
A Monthly Illustrated Review of Current Literature. 


Each Issue includes :—The Book of the Month; Table Talk ; Fiction of the 
Month; Popular Authors; Leading Publishers; Publications of the Month ; 
Queries and Answers ; Illustrated Reviews ; Biographical Sketches ; Theology of 
the Month; Poetry and the Drama; Educational Works ; Science and Art, &c. 








PRICE THREEPENCE. 
Annual subscription, including postage, 4s. Published on the 15th of every month. 


JAMES CLARKE & Co., 13 & 14, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C., and of all Newsagents 


s can be obtained at all Messrs. W. H. Smith and 
The Li terary World Son’s bookstalls, and at their Paris House. It may 


also be read at their Afternoon Tea and Reading 








Rooms, 248, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 
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The Hindustan Review 


AN ENGLISH MONTHLY PUBLISHED AT ALLAHABAD 


Edited by Sachchidananda Sinha, Barrister-at-law. 


Price 1/- monthly; annual subscription 10/- 


Special features of the Review comprise :— 
@) Not less than six articles on topics of the day, or matters of permanent 
interest. 
(2) Exhaustive Reviews of important Anglo-Indian publications, including 
legal text books. 
@) An editorial survey of the month, embracing all topics of interest and 
importance. 
Among the regular contributors to the ‘ Hindustan Review’ are 


SIR HENRY COTTON, K.C.S.1., M.P. SIR WM. WEDDERBURN, Bart. 
ROMESH DUTT, C.1.E. Rev. W. S, HOLLAND, M.A. 


Subscriptions and advertisements may be sent to 


Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN, | ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON 
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The Plot and Text of Richard Wagner's Dramas 


A Plain Handbook by F. Speed, from the German 
of Dr. Hermann von der Pfordten. 


PARSIFAL—TRISTAN and ISOLDE—THE RHINEGOLD—THE 
VALKYRE—SIEGFRIED—THE DUSK OF THE GODS. 3 MK. 


Deutsche Ausgabe, alle Dramen -umfassend elegant gebunden. 6 Mk. 








Der Heilige Geist. Sein Wesen und die Art seines Wirkens. Von D. 
K. F. Voesgen, Konsistorialrat und Professor an der Universitat 


Rostock. Geh. 5 M. 50 Pf. 
Jeder Theologe, dem das Apostolikum mehr als menschliche Weisheit ist, 


sollte dieses Buch besitzen. « Des Reich.” 
Hieronymus. Eine biographische Studie zur alten Kirchengeschichte. 
Von Lic. Dr. Gg. Griitzmacher, a. o. Professor der Theologie. 
Erster Band: Sein Leben und seine Schriften bis zum Jahre 385. 


Geh. 6 M. 
Zweiter Band: Sein Leben und seine Schriften von 385 bis 400. 


Sch. 7M. von 385 bis 400. Geh. 7 M. 
Der Kampf der Weltanschauungen. Von D. Wilh. Schmidt, 
ord. Professor an der Universitat Breslau. 


Geh. 3 M. 60 Pf., gebd. 4 M. 50 Pf. 
Das Buch zeigt in dem Nacheinander der Lebensbilder von 


Comte, Biichner, Strauss etc. das allmahliche Werden der gegenwartigen 
religidsen Krisis. 


Verlag von Trowitzch & Sohn in Berlin, S.W. 48 
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THE SCHOOL GOVERNMENT HANDBOOKS 


Invaluable to all persons interested in the 
work of National Education. 


A unique Library of Educational Reference. Edited and compiled in consultation with 
official experts by HERBERT CORNISH. 


No.1—THE EDUCATION ACT, 1902, WITH 
EDUCATION (LONDON) ACT, 1903, &c. 


Price 6d. net. Fourth Edition, February, 1905. 


No. 2—_THE EDUCATION ACTS, 1870-1901, 


As remaining after the total and partial repeals enacted by the Education Acts, 1902. Price 1s. net. 


No. 4—-THE EDUCATION AUTHORITIES 
DIRECTORY. 


(PUBLISHED ANNUALLY) 
Contains a mass of information regarding the new Education Committees unobtainable elsewhere. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


No.6—THE S. G. MANUAL OF THE CODE FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


With the full text of ‘‘ The Suggestions for the Consideration of Teachers and others concerned in the 
work of Public Elementary Schools.” (The Buff Code), published annually. 
Price ls. net. Cloth, Qs. 


No. 1.—The S. G. Edition and Manual of the REGU- 
LATIONS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 1905-6. 


This volume consists of several distinct books or ‘‘Sections."" The Official Regulations forming the 

principal section of the handbook are given in the complete official text. Supplementary information, 

including Building Rules, Loans, important Circulars, Forms, Notes, Explanations, and Comment- 

aries, are arranged conveniently for reference in separate sections ; the Orders, Regulations, Forms, 

&c., as to the Registration of Teachers are given. ne Copies, 1s. ; Quantities of 12 and over, 
6d. each. 


No. 13—The §S. G. Edition and Manual of the Regu- 
lations, @Gc., affecting the TRAINING F 
TEACHERS, 1905-6. 


INCLUDING THE PUPIL TEACHER REGULATIONS, anp THE TRAINING 
COLLEGE REGULATIONS. 
The volume contains, respectively, the full text of the Regulations for the Instruction and Training of 
PUPIL TEACHERS, and the Regulations for the TRAINING of TEACHERS and the EXAM- 
INATION of STUDENTS in TRAINING COLLEGES, with the Prefatory Memorandum in each 
case, Appendices, and other official details, also official Circulars, EXAMINATION RULES, 
SYLLABUSES, information as to the SUPERANNUATION of TEACHERS, the REGISTRA- 
TION of TEACHERS, and cognate matters. Single Copies, 1s. ; Quantities of 12 and over, 
6d. each. 


No. 15.—The §. G. Edition and Manual of the Regula- 
tions (1905-6) for EVENING SCHOOLS, TECH: 
NICAL INSTITUTIONS, and SCHOOLS OF 
ART and ART CLASSES. 


This Handbook takes the place of the original Annotated Edition and Manual of the Code for Evening 
Continuation Schools. It is, however, entirely reconstructed in accordance with the Education Act, 
1902, and with the general reorganisation of the system governed or affected by the Regulations of the 
Board of Education. 
The volume contains the complete text of the Regulations for Evening Schools, Technical Institutions, 
and Schools of Art and Art Classes, with the Prefatory Memorandum, Appendix, and other official 
details,Circulars, Memoranda, Forms, &c., and supplementary information relating to Schools, Classes, 
or Institutions under these Regulations. Single Copies, 1s. ;1Quantities of 12 and over, 6d. each. 


























London: The Office of ‘‘ The School Government Chronicle and Education 
Authorities Gazette,’’ 21, New Bridge Street, E.C. 
Manchester: 46a Market Street. 


¢ In writing to advertisers, please mention this magazine. 
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The PUBLISHER 
and BOOKSELLER 


A WEEK’S REVIEW OF THE BOOK TRADE 





PUBLISHED WEEKLY. PRICE 2d. POST FREE 





CONTAINING EACH WEEK 
Notes on Forthcoming Books 
The Book of the Week 
Reviews of Current Books 
Publications of the Week 
Auction Sales 
American and Colonial Notes, etc., etc. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 8s. 8d., POST FREE 


Editorial Office: 37 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 








JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 


John Oliver Hobbes’s new novel ‘‘ The 
Dream and the Business” is now on sale 
at all booksellers, libraries, and railway 


bookstalls, Price 6s. T. Fisher Unwin. 
NES RRO 5.8 iA 
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TYPEWRITING sy epucaten Lapies 
Care and Intelligence Guaranteed 
Clients desiring good work should address 
MISS MUNFORD 
Kensington College, Queen’s Road, Bayswater 
Tel. No. 4348 Paddn. 


STAR-BRAND 
RIBBONS 

MULTI-KOPY 
CARBONS 


WALTER JOHNSON & Co., Ltd. 


67 & 68, King William St., E.C. 








TRANSLATION BUREAU (Batraneey Great 
Edwin Hamburger Guam tone 


282, High Holborn, W.C. Tube Station) 


Literary, commercial, legal, medical and_ scientific 
translations from and into English. Native of Hamburg, 
many years’ experience, gives German lessons and 
interprets. 


EDWIN HAMBURGER, Graduate of College. 


TYPEWRITING.—8d. 1,000 words. 
(Remington’s latest.) Novels, plays, dupli- 
cating circulars, &c. 
Miss WILLARD, 
Beaufort House, Osborne-road, Southville, 
Bristol (late of 175, Albany-st., N. W.) 





TO AUTHORS 
Lady (experienced) undertakes TYPEWRITING. 
Authors’ MSS., 1/- per 1,000 words (after 40,000, 10d. 
per 1000); Dramatic work a speciality; INDEXING 
AND PROOF REVISING (usual terms)—Accuracy ; 
promptitude; highest testimonials. MISS FOOT, 
48, Digby Mansions, Hammersmith. 


MISS RUTH SPEAKMAN 


Typewriting, Shorthand, French Copying and 
Translation, Duplicating 


PRIVATE ROOM FOR DICTATION 
10, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 


TELEPHONE—1863 GERRARD 








TYPEWRITING 
MSS. and all Literary work executed 
accurately and promptly. rod. per 
1,000 words. Carbon copies. 

Mrs. BRAMBLES, 26 Clarence Rd., Windsor 


TYPEWRITING 


Medical and Authors’ MSS. carefully and accurately 
copied. Selientifiec MSS. a_ speciality. 
Foreign copying, Translations, Plays, &c.; Duplicating. 
Special terms for large quantities, 
books, or permanent wor Price list 
and references on application to 

Miss SAUNDERS, 
87, Cornwall Road, Westbourne Park, W. 





TYPEWRITING 


Authors’ MSS. rod. a 1,000 words. Testimonials. 
plays, and scientific MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Legal 
work and documents 1d. per folio, carbon copies half- 
price, mimeographed copies from 3s. per roo. Address- 
ing, either typed or by hand. Good work ‘anteed. 
Excellent unsolicited testimonials —MISS DYER, 
Typewriting Office (Established r1gor), 22 and 23, 
Temple-chambers, Temple-avenue, London, E.C. 


THE YORK Lak labial OFFICE 


(Miss Wootton 
6, York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 


TYPING. SHORTHAND. TRANSLATIONS. 

Every description of work undertaken. All typing 
neatly and accurately done. Authors’ MSS. 1/3 per 
1,000 words ; over 20,000 words, 1/- per 1,000. Carbon 
copies half-price. 








Typewriting & Secretarial Work 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
Indexing, Proof-reading & Translations 


Misses KEENE & CONQUEST 
64, Victoria St., Westminster, S.W 


ay sys 
The ‘Enterprise’ Type-Writing Company 
5, Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 

(Te. No. 2316, Hotsorn) 
Type-writing and Duplicating of eve 
confidentially and accurately executed wit: 

despatch. 
Highest references. 
Branch Office :— 
55, Lower Mortlake Road, Richmond, S.W. 


description 
the utmost 


Moderate prices. 





TYPEWRITING, tod. per 1,000 
words.—PLAYS, NOVELS, ESSAYS, 
&c., with promptitude and accuracy. 
Carbon and other duplicate or manifold 
copies. 

Mrs. E, HUGHES, 9 Kenton St., W.C. 


TRANSLATIONS 
English and Foreign Shorthand, Typewriting 
and Translations. All kinds of literary, scientific, 
commercial and legal work undertaken. 
Mrs. ROSS’ Typewriting Office 
8, Old Jewry, E.C. 





TYPEWRITING 


MISS E. LINK, 22, Clipstone St., 
Tottenham Court Road, is prepared to accept 
typewriting, addressing (typed or by hand) at 
reasonable prices. Send for terms. 





PRACTICAL HANDBOOKS 
Bound in cloth, Is. each 


How to become a Teacher. 
How to become a Private Secretary. 
Stops; or, How to Punctuate. 


ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 








| digestible 








“The White Wine of England.” 


ULMER’S 
CIDER 


“THE WHITE WINE OF ENGLAND” 
IS A REVELATION TO THOSE WHO HAVE NOT TRIED IT 


1. The methods of the Champagne applied to the Apple instead of the Grape. Result : Sparkling, exhilarating 
Cider, in dry, medium, and fruity brands. 


2. The methods of the Rhine applied to the Apple and the Pear. Result: Still Dry Cider and Perry, cooler than 
Hock, less acid than Moselle, more refreshing than Beer, however light. 
3 The methods of Science applied to honest West Country Vintage apples and pears. Result: Cider and Perry 


for Draught, dry, medium or fruity qualities, of natural strength, absolute purity, and keeping 
properties. 


B U L M E R . Ss Doctors and Physicians use and recommend it, as 


unlike stronger wines, it is @ cure and not a cause of 
gout, rheumatism, and uric acid troubles. Can be 


Cc i D E R taken with waters by those desiring a temperance 


drink, and is guaranteed free from all preservatives. 
Will Export in Bottle to any Hot Country. 


To facilitate tasting, cases of 12 bottles in six varieties, 10s.; ditto, 12 half- 
bottles, 6s., all carriage and package free, 


Ten Gallon Casks 15s., carriage free. Larger sizes proportionately cheaper. 
Illustrated Book with Price List free on application to 


H. P. BULMER 6&6 CO., HEREFORD. 














LITERARY TRAINING. || ST. HELEN’S COLLEGE 


There is a handsome income in Literary work— SOUTHSEA. 
Articles, Short Stories, etc.—but to the inex- , 
perienced the way is literally paved with rejected Established 1863 
ao — pay by failure for the lack of Approved by the Army Council. 


ur ‘Success” Course written by a novelist Thorough Preparation, without cramming, for 


whose name is a household word, will teach you the Army, the Navy, and the Professions. 
the essentials which are necessary to your success, 


and save you years of fruitless striving. It consists _ Recent successes include 3rd and sth places in the 
of twelve practical lessons (with exercises which Sandhurst Competitive Examination. 
are corrected by a staff of experts), and forms a Well-equipped Chemical Laboratory, Gymnasium, 
complete apprenticeship to literature. Boats, and large Playing Field on the Sea Front. 

We criticise Students’ MSS. Free, and ; issi 
Revise Clients’ work at most Reasonable Rates. Pupils must be under 15 at date of admission. 

ies tatcaniien yg a Inclusive Fees, 60 to 70 Guineas a year. 

or full particulars write for Pamphlet to * fR S dP t lica- 
THE LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, ee ee eee 


tion to the Principal, 
1, Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C. Rev. C. F. FYFFE, M.A. 
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T. Fisher Unwin’s New Books 








THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
A Political, Ethnographical, Social and Commercial History 


By JOHN FOREMAN, F.R.G.S. With Maps and many 
Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 25s. net. 








SPAIN AND HER PEOPLE 
By JEREMIAH ZIMMERMAN. With many Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 











VACATION DAYS IN HAWAII AND JAPAN 
By CHARLES M. TAYLOR. Illustrated. Large Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d, net. 








SAUNTERINGS IN SPAIN 
Barcelona, Madrid, Toledo, Cordova, Seville, Granada. 


By Major-General SEYMOUR. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, tos, 6d. 
net. 








THE SILVER AGE OF THE GREEK WORLD 
By J. P. MAHAFFY, C.V.O., D.D., D.C.L., Author of “ The 
Progress of Hellenism,” &c. Large Crown 8vo, 135. 6d. net. 








THE MESSIANIC HOPE 
TESTAMENT 

By SHAILER MATHEWS, of the Department of Systematic 

Theology in the University of Chicago. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. net. 


IN THE NEW 









THE FINALITY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION 

By GEORGE BURMAN FOSTER, Professor of Philosophy of 

Religion, Chicago. Demy 8vo, 18s, net. 











IN PERIL OF CHANGE 


Essays Written in Time of Tranquillity 


By C. F. G. MASTERMAN, M.P. Large Crown 8vo, Second 
Impression, 35. 6d. 





C. A. SCHWETSCHKE & SOHN, Publishers, 
The INDEPENDENT REVIEW of Germany ie :— 


mM 
DEUTSCHLAND. Monatsschritt fir de 
Unter standiger Mitarbelt von Eduard von Hartmann, Theodor Lipps, Berthold Lizmann, 
Otto Pfleiderer und Ferdinand Tonnies. 
Herausgegeben ven GRAF VON HOENSBROECH, 
Quarterly, 7s. post free; Single Copy, 2s. 6d. 
This new high-class journal contains essays from the first learned and literary writers of the day. 
The Saturday Review writes :—". .. It is edited by the Grar von Homnspnozcn, whose ab’s 
work on the Papacy was reviewed by us in these columns last year. ‘Complete independence’ is its 
motto, although it makes a speciality of ‘Cultivation versus Ulranientenion.’ cos The new venture 
promises well." The Publishers will be pleased to send Specimen Copy and Prospectus on application. 


BERLIN W, 35, SCHOENBERGER UFER 43. 


The “Home” Scholastic Guide 


TO PRIVATE SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


AN AID TO PARENTS IN THEIR CHOICE OF SCHOOLS 


Arrangements have been made with The Photographic Tourists’ Association, Turnham Green, London, W., 
whereby the Sole Right of Reproducing their Photographs of Schools and Colleges is reserved to this Guide. 


FOURTH EDITION. 
THE “HOME” SCHOLASTIC GUIDE 


Is circulated freely amongst better class people whose sons and daughters are placed in residence 
at High Class Educational Establishments, notably Foreign Embassies, Consulates, Private and 
Public Libraries, Society and Business Clubs, Railway Bookstalls, Home and Foreign Shipping 
Companies, and Tourist Bureaus, Hospitals and other public institutions. 

Free copies are first supplied to advertisers in the Guide, and then sent to selected County 
Families, High Class Professional and Business Houses, and, in fact, anywhere and everywhere 
in keeping with its objects if results are likely to accrue to advertisers. 

he very low cost (three guineas) of a page announcement in this Guide is altogether out of 
all proportion to the great expense involved in the production, publication, and distribution of 
same. ‘The proprietors could not possibly recoup their expensive outlay were it not for the fact 
that they are owners of large Printing Works, and that they themselves utilise the Book as a 
valuable means of advertisement. 

The Appendix Directory is popular with Schools and Colleges only requiring a bare 
announcement of their existence, and the charges for same are exceedingly low, three lines being 
allowed for the nominal fee of 2s. 6d. Where two or three pages are required for the same 
School in Guide a reduction of 25 per cent. is made upon the gross outlay, Picture Blocks included. 

Reproductions of Guide announcements are made at the very low cost of 5s. for the first 100 
copies, and 2s, 6d. for each additional 100 copies, Same terms for Picture Post Cards, 


Published by THE SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO. 
(Kemp & Co.'s Successors), 


46, QUEEN VicroriA STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


’ ‘ DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST 
S' JAMES SELECTRICBATHS§ atom earaooe 
Removed to 1, York Street, RED 
St. James’s Square. 
Mrs. Wiseman. WHITE 
TYPEWRITING 
towne | corres, & BLUE 


Confidential, accurate and prompt. In making, use Jess quantity, it bel 


“AJAX” ADVERTISING AGENCY 
1) BUCKINGHAM STREET, W,C. mueh stronger than ordinary COPFEE, 






































Richard Clay & Sons, Limited, London and B 











